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under-privileged. 


Akron, Uhio 
ASSN FOR COLORED 
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Walter J. Upperman 
Exec. Sec’y 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Miss Almita 8. Robinson 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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1538 Division Street 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Sec'y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Robert J. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton, Ohio 
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819 Liberty Avenue, S. FE. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
(Negro Welfare Association) 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
George M. Washington 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 
Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit. Michigan 

DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 

} 606 East Vernor Highway 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
103 Englewood Avenue 
| N. P. Dotson, Jr., Secretary 


Fort Wayne. Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar J. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y 


Support Your Local Urban League 


The National Urban League and its forty-five affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 
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Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec'y 
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Clifford E. Minton, Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, Caiifornia 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
606 West Walnut Street 
Julius A. Thomas, Exec. Sec'y 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
113 Tremont Ave., 8. W. 
James Tapley Wardlaw, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Memphis. Tennessee 
COMMUNITY WELFARE 
LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
L. J. Searcy, Exec. Sec'y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUL 
240 South 4th Street 
Charles W. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
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1010 Dryades Street 
Clarence A. Laws, 
Industrial Sec’y 


New York City 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
James H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey 
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58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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2213 Lake Street 
Raymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec'y 
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112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8ST. LOUIS 
3017 Detmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. F..UL URBAN LEAGUE 
419 Wabasha Street 
Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., 
Exec. Sec'y 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry St. 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 

643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Charles E. Boyer, Exec. Sec'y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY ASS'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Clarence L. Thomas, Exec. 
Director 


Warren. Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
John M. Ragland, Exec. Sec'y 


Washington. D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N. W. 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec'y 


Waterbury, Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pear! Sts. 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains, New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


240 Grove Street 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec'y 
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Our Contributors 


VERNON WINSLOW recently resigned as art instruct- 
or at Dillard University to enter the Bahaus School of 
Design in Chicago. While there he will teach art at 
Hull House. Both JOHN HENRIK CLARKE and 
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The Says 


THE NEGRO PILOT 


E are grateful for the following edi- 
torial on the Negro pilot which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune of 


August 8: 

“At a recent hearing of the house appropria- 
tions committee, Representative Ludlow of In- 
diana called attention to a recent act of Con- 
gress requiring that facilities be made available 
for the training of Negro airplane pilots for the 
Army. Asked by Mr. Ludlow what had been 
done to carry out this mandate, General Mar- 
shall, chief of staff, replied that ‘there is no such 
thing as colored aviation at this time.’ He sug- 
gested that the start should be made by the Civil 
Aeronautics authority. 

“It is to be hoped that Mr. Ludlow will see to 
it that the intention of Congress is not defeated 
by bureaucratic buck-passing. This is said not 
only in protest against discrimination but also in 
recognition of the very large contribution to na- 
tional defense which may be expected of Negro 
pilots. 

“The first requisite of a military flyer is quick 
nervous responses. He should have a superior 
sense of balance, excellent muscular coordina- 
tion, a good sensory apparatus, a sound body. 
In short, the qualities which make a good athlete 
are required of a flyer. Of course he should 
have physical and moral courage as well. In all 
of these qualifications Negroes nave given ample 
demonstration of their fitness. A race which has 
produced, in the span of a few years, Joe Louis, 
Henry Armstrong, Jesse Owens, Jefferson of 
Northwestern, Ozzie Simmons of Iowa, a sub- 
stantial number of Golden Gloves champions, 
and a score of other absolutely top-notch 
athletes, provides a rich resource which ought 
not to be lost to the country through prejudice. 
In the face of this roster of world champions the 
physical fitness and courage of their race cannot 
be questioned by any reasonable man. 

“The record suggests that the country would 
lose less by refusing to train Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton men for the flying corps than by refus- 
ing to train Negroes.” 


We hope that the Press of this country will 
follow the lead of the Tribune and find out the 
reason why the War Department of the United 
States disdains the services of Negro youth. The 
President of the United States can by executive 
order change this picture and provide the op- 
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portunity for which 50,000 young colored m-n 
are eager. Such an order does not require ext: a- 
ordinary moral courage for it would not 1. 
criticized or condemned by anyone except a few 
dyed-in-the-wool and professional Negro-hat rs 
who by virtue of position in the War Depait- 
ment are able to initiate and enforce a policy 
which is unfair, undemocratic and inimical to 
the best interests of this Democracy. 

Few of the daily papers, up to this time, have 
seen fit to make comment on the policy of the 
War Department relative to Negro service, and 
the editorial in the Tribune is all the more elo- 
quent since it seems like a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 


THE NEGRO AND THE DAILY PRESS 


HILE on the subject of the daily 

\ Y, press it is just as well to note that 
even the so-called liberal papers fall 

far short of equitable treatment of the Negro 
citizenry. The position which they habitually 
take is generally a negative one. For the most 
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part they are against something obviously unjust | 


strangely lukewarm 
They are for 


such as lynching, but 
toward the anti-lynching bill. 


justice to the Negro in a vague and general sort | 


| which 


of way. Editorially they may be mildly sympa- 
thetic with the Negro’s aspirations and ambi- 
tions but seldom, if ever, do they urge the re- 
moval of specific disabilities which make the 
achievement of these aspirations impossible. 

If there is a daily newspaper in America 
which has had the courage to ask that Negro 
youth be given an equal chance to work in the 
public utilities such as telephone, light and ga: 
companies, street railways or bus lines, we 
would like to know of it. If there is a newspaper 
in America that has even ventured to seek the 
reason and the extent of the widespread dis- 
crimination against Negroes in industrial and 
commercial enterprise it will be news to us and 


to most of the Negroes in America. The reasons 
advanced are not difficult to ascertain, and their 


publication might disclose the viciousness of | 


the color bar in American life and the principal 
cause of the inability of the Negro to attain 
the economic and social progress of other 
national and racial groups, and incidentally the 
source of much of Hitler’s methods in his treat- 
ment of the Jew. 

There are many who profess surprise and 
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| Never in its history has the Urban League met 
/in a more important conference than the one 
| which now convenes. And 


wonder when informed of the color line in cer- 
tain fields of human activity. It might be well 
if the press of America, sensitive as it now is 
to the preparation for national defense and de- 
sirous as it is for national unity, should inquire 
as to the forces making for disaffection and dis- 
content among a tenth of the population. 

Insofar as he is concerned, the Negro is fairly 
well informed as to what the daily press is 
against. He is anxious to know what the daily 
oress is for. Is it for unrestricted opportunity 
or Negro citizens to secure the requisite indus- 
rial training and subsequent induction into in- 
lustry? Is it for the unlimited opportunity to 
join all branches of the military and naval serv- 
ice and the air corps? It would appear that the 
press of this nation should be concerned about 
the attitude of the Negro citizens toward 
national defense. It is just possible that the un- 
conditioned loyalty to his country which has 
characterized the Negro in past crises may not 
be so easily summoned in the face of rampant 
race prejudice and discrimination in the crisis 
that may come in the future. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE ASSEMBLES 


S we go to press The National Urban 
League is assembled at Green Pastures, 


the children’s summer camp of the 
Detroit Urban League, in its annual conference. 


no conference of 
any group in America is of greater moment than 
this assembly of colored and white men and 
women who will chart the course of the Negro 
in the urban communities of this nation during 
the coming year. 

Gathered at Green Pastures is a group of 
highly trained, experienced, intelligent young 
Negroes who form the secretariat of the Urban 
League movement. They are situated in stra- 
tegic industrial centers where the Negro group 
is a significant part of the population. 
They are informed as to the Negro’s mental 
reaction to the defense program, his attitude 
toward conscription, and the social conse- 
quences which have resulted from unemploy- 


| ment and continued relief. They know what the 
| Negro thinks of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. 
and the governmental programs of reconstruc- 


tion and rehabilitation. Moreover, these young 
men know how effective have been the social 
measures of the New Deal, such as Social Secur- 
ity, Unemployment Insurance, and the control 
of wages and hours, insofar as the Negro is con- 
cerned. 


At Green Pastures the information concerning 
the Negro in a half hundred cities is being 
pooled, examined and weighed. Plans are being 
devised, future action agreed upon, in order that 
the Negro shall be able to participate effectively 
in the efforts to preserve this Democracy from 
aggression without and from that disintegration 
from within that will come if the ideals of 
democracy are abandoned by those who still are 
unwilling to accept the doctrine that “all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness.” 


JAMES HARDY DILLARD 


ing of an unusual number of great men 

devoted to the education of the Negro 
and the betterment of race relations. Hard on 
the demise of Robert R. Moton came the death 
of James Hardy Dillard, former president of 
the Jeanes Foundation for Negro Rural 
Schools and of the John F. Slater Fund, whose 
efforts in behalf of the education of the Negro 
covered more than three decades and brought 
incalculable benefits to the Negro and to the 
nation. 

A Southerner by birth, James Hardy Dillard 
was distinguished not only by his extraordinary 
insight into the basic educational needs of the 
South, but also by the clarity of his social vision 
and a rare ability to secure the cooperation of 
leaders of both races on the same level in the at- 
tempted solution of problems common to both. 
Far in advance of most of his contemporaries 
in the South, James Hardy Dillard had the task 
largely of doing pioneer work in convincing the 
rural white South of the necessity and desir- 
ability of providing educational opportunity for 
Negroes. Progress in this direction has been 
painfully slow, but without his ceaseless efforts 
it would have been infinitely slower and in 
many cases never even attempted at all. 

He had the distinction of being honored in 
his lifetime by the creation of a university which 
bears his name. Dillard, at New Orleans, is a 
fitting tribute and an enduring monument to a 
great educator, a brilliant scholar, an unselfish 
worker in a difficult field calling for all the at- 
tributes which mark the highest form of states- 
manship. And this he was surely, a statesman 
and a gentleman. 


Tine: year, it seems, has marked the pass- 
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operating in the field of social work for 

thirty years, but it seems today that its 
work has just begun. Not that it has taken so 
many years to get a good start toward this goal, 
but the world has changed in so many respects 
and so radically that the whole problem which 
the League attacks has taken on a new aspect. 
Many of the problems which we thought we 
were approaching from the point of view of 
Negro interest have proved to be parts of larger 
social problems which the country as a whole 
finds itself impelled to attack. This has made 
it much easier for us to direct attention to the 
social needs of the Negro people, as we could 
lump the particular group of Negroes in need 
with the same class within the white group and 
ask those in authority to include all disadvant- 
aged individuals falling within this category in 
whatever programs of adjustment were es- 
tablished. 

The methods followed by the National Urban 
League in prosecuting its work have already 
gone through three distinct periods and are now 
entered upon their fourth phase. The first 
period, from approximately 1910 to 1917, con- 
sisted largely of a social work promotional ac- 
tivity and an employment and welfare service 
in industry. During that period the League 
conducted experiments in social work to prove 
their efficacy and then got other agencies to 
take them over. It did more individual case 
work in job placement, placed welfare workers 
in industrial plants to help in developing ef- 
ficiency and constancy of Negro workers, and 
conferred with employers and with union officials 
in an effort to promote a more kindly attitude 
toward Negro workers and to get them to ap- 
preciate the capacity of the Negro worker for ef- 
ficient service. 

Between 1917 and 1929, there was consider- 
able work in labor adjustment and in the ex- 
tension and expansion of economic potentialities 
for Negroes. This was the World War period, 
followed by ten years of money inflation. It 
provided many new job opportunities for the 
Negro, who_migrated in large numbers to the 
industrial centers of the country, thus affording 
great expansion in the League’s national and 
local activities. It was during these years that 
Negro social work very definitely grafted itself 
onto the social work movement in America. 

Many of our Urban League Fellows, fol- 
lowing their training, distributed themselves 
throughout the country and stimulated interest 
on the part of other Negroes in professional 
social work. Gradually Negro leadership began 
to appreciate as never before the value of social 
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Te National Urban League has been 


A Summary of the Urban League's Work Since 
It Was Established in 1910, and of Its Outlook 
for the Future, As Prepared for the Annue! 
Conference at Green Pastures Camp, Michi- 
gan, by the Organization's Executive Secretary. 


@ By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


work planning and the development of proles- 
sional techniques in approaching the problems 
growing out of interracial maladjustments. 

We might call the period from 1930 to 1939 
one in which the principal effort in behalf of the 
race was for survival. It really developed into 
a fight for existence. Unemployment and pov- 
erty, while seizing upon the country as a whole 
with a vengeance not hitherto experienced, 
struck the Negro with incalculable force. The 
League forced upon Government, State, and 
Municipal officials, entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out New Deal policies, the 
imperative necessity of giving relief and made- 
jobs without prejudice as to race, even though 
it involved service to a larger proportion of 
Negroes than to other elements of the popula- 
tion. We also successfully impressed the Gov- 
ernment with the necessity of appointing Ne- 
groes to important posts to guarantee fair con- 
sideration of the social and economic needs of 
the Negro population. In brief, the League 
sought to reinterpret for the Negro the role of 
the State in nation-wide economic chaos. 

During this last period, to a marked degree, 
the League has helped to get the Negro people 
Civil-Service-conscious to the point that hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of Negroes have begun 
to take Civil Service examinations. As a result, 
the public is becoming increasingly accustomed 
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to seeing Negroes fill positions in the public serv- 
i which hitherto were strange, even to Negroes 
themselves. 

Within the past year, however, we have en- 
tered a fourth phase of social work approach 
to the problems Negroes face in our country. We 
aie trying to clarify the atmosphere so that we 
can see the situation in sharper outline. We can, 
however, make some statements which we may 
use as a basis for intensive discussion so that we 
may chart a reasonable course of action. The 
United States in the past, in the problems of 
race relations, has considered itself more or less 
isolated from the rest of the world. I daresay 
there are many leaders of public thought who 
today think that with all of the involvement in 
world affairs in which we find ourselves, the 
so-called American race problem can still be 
considered as one affecting only the people of 
this nation. Unless they soon begin to think 
clearly and are willing to face the facts, I am 
afraid they are in for a rude awakening. 


The chief objective of the Urban League 
Movement throughout the years, in addition to 
developing good-will between the races, has 
been that of adding to the Negro’s assurance of 
security and happiness in our own beloved coun- 
try. But we cannot overlook the fact now that 
the very preservation of our country’s democra- 
tic ideals demands that all elements of the popu- 
lation continue to have the right openly to fight 
for equality of opportunity within the nation. 
Thus this right becomes bound up with the 
whole program of national preparedness for de- 
fense of Democracy as a way of life. So far as 
the Negro is concerned, the situation brings him 
to the crossroads of Negro development in the 
nation. In every crisis which our country as a 
whole has faced, the Negro has had to make a 
momentous decision. He has decided right in 
every instance and he will decide right in this 
one. He cannot go wrong, for I truly believe 
that Negroes in America are a people of destiny. 
The Negro will decide to place all his gifts on 
the altar of sacrifice, help to preserve democracy 
as an institution and then when it is positively 
secure, continue to fight as never before to pre- 
vail upon America to extend in good faith to 
all its children the full fruits of this Democracy. 

To this end, the Urban League Movement 
should throw the full force of its energies toward 
helping our national leaders to produce the 
maximum defense strength through national 
unity. A combination of maximum unity and 
maximum national strength demands that all 
available forces be utilized to produce maximum 
power with adequate materials in the interest of 
ational security. 


It seems that in every war or threatened con- 
flict in which this nation has engaged, there has 
been much discussion as to the part Negroes 
should play in the nation’s fighting units. It goes 
without saying that our attitude is one of con- 
demnation of any and all discrimination which 
may be practiced against the members of the 
Negro race. I shall confine myself here, how- 
ever, to a statement of what the National Urban 
League, from the point of view of its program, 
can do to help in the emergency : 


1) We should seek to have our young people trained 
as artisans for all of the industrial processes neces- 
sary for the production of planes, munitions, and 
other materia] requirements for national defense. 

2) We should seek to have our unskilled and semi-skilled 
workmen available and acceptable for all forms of 
work in which they may be useful. 

3) We should seek to keep active and to produce pro- 
grams that will help to keep our people fit mentally, 
physically, and spiritually, thus helping them to 
add a sound, healthy, wholesome, disciplined group 
to a similarly prepared national population who, 
therefore, shall not be caught temperamentally “off- 
guard” in any emergency. 

4) We should keep ever alert for any and all oppor- 
tunities to advance the interest of the Negro dur- 
ing the national emergency on the theory that 
America not only needs the best services of its 
Negro citizens now for the added physical and 
material strength of the group, but also needs to 
afford the Negro a larger place in its national life. 


We have so often mentioned the Negro as a 
test of American Democracy because of the fact 
that he represents the weakest minority group in 
the nation, thus affording America the chance to 
show, by its treatment of this group, that De- 
mocracy can work in the world today. During 
this period when there is so much discussion 
about conscription and our foreign policy, we 
shall be subjected to much false philosophy in 
regard to the attitude which the Negro should 
assume toward our country’s defense needs. 
Some of these apparently hasty remarks would 
not be in truth as thoughtless as they seem; they 
would really be the fruits of propaganda alien to 
the American philosophy of life. We in the 
Urban League Movement are committed to the 
confident belief in the principles which underlie 
American society. Believing that the Negro can 
secure his rights under our American system, we 
must fight in this direction to this end, positive 
in our belief that this is right and therefore best 
for the American Negro. We should seek to ex- 
tend our field of operation to every city where 
Negroes live in any numbers and thus project 
our influence into every American community 
in the interest of our program and philosophy. 
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dignity the speaker for the occasion con- 


“ 


I: was Commencement Day. With innocent 


cluded his remarks to the graduates, 
and upon you, young men and women—our fu- 
ture leaders who have struggled sacrificially for 
the fulfillment of this moment, and who, be- 
cause of this, are now ready to take your rightful 
place in society—we proudly bestow this college 
degree.” Quite ceremoniously each graduate 
marched forward to receive his reward while the 
audience, made up of proud parents and friends, 
applauded. 

With the memory of this moment, thousands 
of college graduates equipped with Bachelor of 
Arts Degrees and a certain amount of breath- 
less expectancy, recently have surged from our 
educational institutions in search of the elusive 
“rightful place in society” promised them by 
their speakers. Commencement day applause, 
however, has since been dimmed by cruel frus- 
tration in far too many cases. Now, a few 
months later, a sizeable portion of these gradu- 
ates are beginning to regard their degrees with 
bitterness. 

The Commencement speaker for all his com- 
mendable background of study at Yale, Oxford 
and Cambridge, had merely overlooked the fact 
that he was addressing Negro graduates. He 
saw these young men and women as students 
whose opportunities were without any peculiar 
restriction of race and whose family heritage had 
been blessed by financial success. He saw them 
as sons and daughters of manufacturers, business 
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men, executives and well-paid professional peo- 
ple, not as children of Pullman porters, farmers, 
preachers, day laborers, and W.P.A. employees. 
His entire vision was an attempt to perpetuate 
the rituals and surface gestures of a decadent 
culture without seriously attempting to discard 
any portion unfit for such perpetuation. 

More than this, the type of education repre- 
sented by him had cleverly shifted the focus 
of student attention to a point where the possi- 
bilities and activities within the 
Negro group itself had become 
objects of apprehension and im- 
proper taste. The knowledge of 
imported tweeds had meant the 
scorn of overalls, the admiration 
for trading centers of Venice and 
Amsterdam had precluded an 
interest in the corner hair-dress- 
ing shop, while the intense love 
for the Nibelungen cycle had 
allowed only partial appraisal 
of modern syncopation. Pardon- 
able as it is, this attitude, exist- 
ing to some extent in most of 
our schools, has created a wide 
gap between the usefulness of 
the Negro graduate and the so- 
ciety he must finally enter. 

Moreover, just as Oxford. 
Cambridge and Yale owe their 
present preeminence the 
method by which they served 
and preserved the principles of 
their students’ birthrights, so now 
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must our own educational laurels grow from the 
wav in which these children of day laborers, 
farmers and Pullman porters are served. In this 
society we are Negroes. As such we are limited 
to 4 restricted but fertile area of socio-economic 
activity. Here in this area, then, is an excellent 
place for our service to begin. 

Negro students must be made aware of new 
channels of business and new paths of enterprise 
to be found within the racial group. To this 
end the Negro instructor, without sacrificing one 
grain of academic depth or research, must pro- 
vide himself with that type of experience which 
will enable him sympathetically to project his 
subject-matter into this restricted area. Whether 
it be Soctal Institutions of Medieval Spain or 
Greek Thought of the Fourth Century, these 
subjects must have as instructors ones whose 
criteria for excellence are based not merely upon 
the accumulation of facts regarding each par- 
ticular field, but also the peculiar utilization and 
adaptation of those facts. This is not an easy 
task. 

And yet it does not call for any change in the 
present curriculum as such; it merely requires a 
more complete interpretation and adaptation of 
our courses. Is it not often true that the re- 
cipient of a new tool, with no knowledge of its 
immediate function, only finds his own difficul- 
ties increased? And these new tools of History, 
of Science, of Art, would possess more value 
if someone would relate them directly to a pos- 
sible solution of the many problems confronting 
the young Negro. Would Handel become dis- 
graced if his principles of orchestration were 
studied by the saxophone section of a school or- 
chestra? Would the principles of science lose 
their dignity if they were incorporated into the 
fields of floriculture or cosmetic manufacture ? 
Would the elements of a Rembrandt become too 
commonplace in photography and show-card 
writing ? 

Certainly the academic dignity and scholastic 
rating of our colleges would not become im- 
paired if extra-curricular activities and electives 
would include such subjects as photography, 
popular orchestration, cosmetic manufacture, or 
floriculture. 

Let’s take art, for instance. 

Suffering under the delusion that oil painting, 
in itself, represents the complete range of art 
activities, many of our colleges, in their failure to 
appreciate the entirety of European culture, 
have largely ignored the very structure upon 
which such art is built. This structure is com- 
munity handicrafts. The sculpture of the Greeks, 
the painting of the Renaissance, and even the 
recent modern trends owe whatever permanence 


they possess to the deeply rooted “commercial” 
craft work which preceded and surrounded 
them. The Greeks were potters before they pro- 
duced a Phidias or a Polycletus; the Italians of 
the Fourteenth Century supplied all the art 
relics of the Catholic Church before a Michael 
Angelo or a Titian came upon the scene; and 
central Europe was swept by photography, 
printing, textile-designing, china-painting and 
furniture-making before Cezanne or Matisse 
placed their colors upon canvas. How, then, can 
the Negro, with participation in “everyday art” 
denied him, produce much more than a mean- 
ingless statement of yesterday’s glory? Yet our 
colleges make little organized attempt to enlarge 
or develop this participation. Our academic in- 
terpretation of European art is similar to a tour- 
ist’s view of an iceberg. The glistening snow- 
white section above water belies the greater por- 
tions beneath. 

Do you remember the day when many 
Negroes, who could ill afford them, bought silk 
shirts and Packard touring cars (usually five 
years old) because they hoped that such pos- 
sessions would satisfy a desire to appear success- 
ful and influential? Negro education, in its rush 
to accept only the appearance of art training, 
humorously reminds us of this former vanity. 

(Continued on Page 277) 
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An Example of Rural Craf’s: Bookends Designed From 
Tir Cans, and Dance Invitations Designed From Old 
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E was the smartest boy in the Fifth 
H Avenue Public School — for colored 

children. Everybody even remotely 
connected with the school knew this. The 
teacher always pronounced his name with 
profound gusto as she pointed him out as the 
ideal student. Once I heard her say: “If he 
were white he might, some day, become Presi- 
dent.” Only Aaron Crawford wasn’t white ; 
quite the contrary. His skin was so solid black 
that it glowed, reflecting an inner virtue that 
was strange, and beyond my comprehension. 

In many ways he looked like something that 
was awkwardly put together. Both his nose and 
his lips seemed a trifle too large for his face. 
To say he was ugly would be unjust and to say 
he was handsome would be gross exaggeration. 
Truthfully, I could never make up my mind 
about him. Sometimes he looked like something 
out of a book of ancient history . . . looked as if 
he was left over from that magnificent era be- 
fore the machine age came and marred the 
earth’s natural beauty. 

His great variety of talent often startled the 
teachers. This caused his classmates to look 
upon him with a mixed feeling of awe and envy. 

Before Thanksgiving, he always drew turkeys 
and pumpkins on the blackboard. On George 
Washington’s birthday, he drew large American 
flags surrounded by little hatchets. It was these 
small masterpieces that made him the most 
talked about colored boy in Columbus, Georgia. 
The Negro principal of the Fifth Avenue Pub- 
lic School said he would some day be a great 
painter like Henry O. Tanner. 

For the teacher’s birthday, which fell on a 
day about a week before commencement, Aaron 
Crawford painted the picture that caused an 
uproar, and a turning point, at the Fifth 
Avenue Public School. The moment he entered 
the room that morning, all eyes fell on him. Be- 
sides his torn book holder, he was carrying a 
large-framed concern wrapped in old news- 
papers. As he went to his seat, the teacher’s 
eyes followed his every motion, a curious won- 
derment mirrored in them conflicting with 
the half-smile that wreathed her face. 

Aaron put his books down, then smiling 
broadly, advanced toward the teacher’s desk. 
His alert eyes were so bright with joy that they 
were almost frightening. The children were 
leaning forward in their seats, staring greedily 
at him; a restless anticipation was rampant 
within every breast. 

Already the teacher sensed that Aaron had a 
present for her. Still smiling, he placed it on 
her desk and began to help her unwrap it. As 
the last piece of paper fell from the large frame, 
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Whe Painted 
Christ 


(A Short Story) 
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the teacher jerked her hand away from it sud- 
denly, her eyes flickering unbelievingly. Amidst 
the rigid tension, her heavy breathing was dis- 
tinct and frightening. Temporarily, there was 
no other sound in the room. 

Aaron stared questioningly at her and she 
moved her hand back to the present cautiously, 
as if it were a living thing with vicious character- 
istics. I am sure it was the one thing she least 
expected. 

With a quick, involuntary movement I rox 
up from my desk. A series of submerged mur- 
murs spread through the room, rising to a dis- 
tinct monotone. The teacher turned toward 
the children, staring reproachfully. They did 
not move their eyes from the present that Aaron 
had brought her....It was a large picture of 
Christ—painted black! 

Aaron Crawford went back to his seat, a 
feeling of triumph reflecting in his every move- 
ment. 

The teacher faced us. Her curious half-smile 
had blurred into a mild bewilderment. She 
searched the bright faces before her, and started 
to smile again, occasionally stealing quick 
glances at the large picture propped on her 
desk as though doing so were forbidden amuse- 
ment. 

“Aaron,” she spoke at last, a slight tinge of 
uncertainty in her tone, “this is a most welcome 
present. Thanks. I will treasure it.” She 
paused, then went on speaking, a trifle more 
coherent than before. “Looks like you are going 
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to » quite an artist.... Suppose you come for- 
ward and tell the class how you came to paint 
thi. remarkable picture.” 

When he rose to speak, to explain about the 
piture, a hush fell tightly over the room, and 
the children gave him all of their attention... 
something they rarely did for the teacher. He 
did not speak at first; he just stood there in 
front of the room, toying absently with his 
hands, observing his audience carefully, like a 
great concert artist. 

“It was like this,” he said, placing full em- 
phasis on every word. “You see, my uncle who 
lives in New York teaches classes in Negro 
History at the Y.M.C.A. When he visited us 
last year he was telling me about the many great 
black folks who have made history. He said 
black folks were once the most powerful people 
on earth. When I asked him about Christ, he 
said no one ever proved whether he was black 
or white. Somehow a feeling came over me 
that he was a black man, ‘cause he was so kind 
and forgiving, kinder than I have ever seen 
white people be. So, when I painted his pic- 
ture I couldn't help but paint it as I thought 
is was. 

After this, the little artist sat down smiling 
broadly, as if he had gained entrance to a great 
storehouse of knowledge that ordinary people 
could neither acquire nor comprehend. 


HE teacher, knowing nothing else to do un- 

der prevailing circumstances, invited the 
children to rise from their seats and come for- 
ward so they could get a complete view of 
Aaron’s unique piece of art. 

When I came close to the picture, I noticed 
it was painted with the kind of paint you get in 
the five and ten cent stores. Its shape was 
blurred slightly as if someone had jarred the 
frame before the paint had time to dry. The 
eyes of Christ were deep-set and sad; very much 
like those of Aaron’s father who was a deacon 
in the local Baptist Church. This picture of 
Christ looked much different from the one I 
saw hanging on the wall when I was in Sunday 
School. It looked more like a helpless Negro, 
pleading silently for mercy. 

For the next few days, there was much talk 
about Aaron’s picture. 

The school term ended the following week 
and Aaron’s picture, along with the best hand 
work done by the students that year, was on 
display in the assembly room. Naturally, Aaron’s 
picture graced the place of honor. 

There was no book work to be done on com- 
mencement day and joy was rampant among 


the children. The girls in their brightly colored 
dresses gave the school the delightful air of 
Spring awakening. 

In the middle of the day all the children 
were gathered in the small assembly. On this day 
we were always favored with a visit from a man 
whom all the teachers spoke of with mixed 
esteem and fear. Professor Danual, they called 
him, and they always pronounced his name 
with reverence. He was supervisor of all the 
city schools, including those small and poorly 
equipped ones set aside for colored children. 

The great man arrived almost at the end of 
our commencement exercises. On seeing him 
enter the hall the children rose, bowed cour- 
teously and sat down again, their eyes examin- 
ing him as if he were a circus freak. 

He was a tall white man with solid gray hair 
that made his lean face seem paler than it 
actually was. His eyes were the clearest blue I 
have ever seen. They were the only life-like 
things about him. 

As he made his way to the front of the room 
the Negro principal, George Du Vaul, was walk- 
ing ahead of him, cautiously preventing any- 
thing from getting in his way. As he passed me, 
I heard the teachers, frightened, sucking in their 
breath; felt the tension tightening. 

A large chair was in the center of the rostrum. 
It had been daintily polished and the janitor 
had laboriously recushioned its bottom. The 
supervisor went straight to it without being 
guided, knowing that this pretty splendor was 
reserved for him. 

Presently the Negro principal introduced the 
distinguished guest and he favored us with a 
short speech. It wasn’t a very important speech. 
Almost at the end of it, I remember him saying 
something about he wouldn’t be surprised if 
one of us boys grew up to be a great colored 
man like Booker T. Washington. 

After he sat down the school chorus sang two 
spirituals and the girls i» the fourth grade did 
an Indian folk dance. This brought the com- 
mencement program to an end. 

After this the supervisor came down from 
the rostrum, his eyes tinged with curiosity, and 
began to view the array of handwork on dis- 
play in front of the chapel. 

Suddenly his face underwent a strange re- 
juvenation. His clear blue eyes flickered in 
astonishment. He was looking at Aaron Craw- 
ford’s picture of Christ. Mechanically, he moved 
his stooped form closer to the picture and stood 
gazing fixedly at it, curious and undecided, as 
though it were a dangerous animal that would 
rise any moment and spread destruction. 

We waited tensely for his next movement. 
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The silence was almost suffocating. At last, he 
twisted himself around and began to search the 
grim faces before him. The fiery glitter of his 
eyes abated slightly as they rested on the Negro 
principal, protestingly. 

“Who painted this sacrilegious nonsense?” he 
demanded sharply. 

“T painted it, sir.’ These were Aaron’s words, 
spoken hesitantly. He wetted his lips timidly 
and looked up at the supervisor, his eyes voicing 
a sad plea for understanding. 

He spoke again, this time more coherently. 
“Th’ principal said a colored person have jes 
as much right paintin’ Jesus black as a white 
person have paintin’ him white. And he says. 
. . .” At this point he halted abruptly, as if to 
search for his next words. A strong tinge of be- 
wilderment dimmed the glow of his solid black 
face. He stammered out a few more words, then 
stopped again. 

The supervisor strode a few steps toward 
him. At last color had swelled some of the life- 
lessness out of his lean face. 

“Well, go on!” he said, enragedly, “... I’m 
still listening.” 

Aaron moved his lips pathetically but no 
words passed them. His eyes wandered around 
the room, resting finally, with an air of hope, 
on the face of the Negro principal. After a 
moment, he jerked his face in another direction, 
regretfully, as if something he had said had 
betrayed an understanding between him and 
the principal. 

Presently the principal stepped forward, to 
defend the school’s prize student. 

“T encouraged the boy in painting that pic- 
ture,” he said, firmly. “And it was with my 
permission that he brought the picture into this 
school. I don’t think the boy is so far wrong 
in painting Christ black. The artists of all other 
races have painted whatsoever God they wor- 
ship to resemble themselves. I see no reason 
why we should be immune from that privilege. 
Aiter all, Christ was born in that part of the 
world that had always been predominantly 
populated by colored people. There is a strong 
possibility that he could have been a Negro.” 

But for the monotonous lull of heavy breath- 
ing, I would have sworn that his words had froz- 
en everyone in the hall. I had never heard 
the little principal speak so boldly to anyone, 
black or white. 

The supervisor swallowed dumbfoundedly. 
His face was aglow in silent rage. 

“Have you been teaching these children 
things like that?” he asked the Negro principal, 
sternly. 

“T have been teaching them that their race 
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has produced great kings and queens as we! as 
slaves and serfs,” the principal said. ““The t ne 
is long overdue when we should let the w: rid 
know that we erected and enjoyed the ben: fits 
of a splendid civilization long before the pe: ple 
of Europe had a written language.” 

The supervisor coughed. His eyes bu! sed 
menacingly as he spoke. “You are not b 
paid to teach such things in this school an! | 
am demanding your resignation for overs ep- 
ping your limit as principal.” 

George Du Vaul did not speak. A strong 
quiver swept over his sullen face. He revolved 
himself slowly and walked out of the room 
towards his office. 

The supervisor’s eyes followed him until he 
was out of focus. Then he murmured under his 
breath: “There’ll be a lot of fuss in this world 
if you start people thinking that Christ was a 
nigger.” 

Some of the teachers followed the principal 
out of the chapel, leaving the crestfallen chil- 
dren restless and in a quandary about what to 
do next. Finally we started back to our rooms. 
The supervisor was behind me. I heard him 
murmur to himself: “Damn, if niggers ain't 
getting smarter.” 


FEW days later I heard that the principal 

had accepted a summer job as art instruc- 
tor of a small high school somewhere in south 
Georgia and had gotten permission from Aaron's 
parents to take him along so he could continue 
to encourage him in his painting. 

I was on my way home when I saw him 
leaving his office. He was carrying a large 
briefcase and some books tucked under his arm 
He had already said good-bye to all the teach- 
ers. And strangely, he did not look broken- 
hearted. As he headed for the large front door. 
he readjusted his horn-rimmed glasses, but did 
not look back. An air of triumph gave more 
dignity to his soldierly stride. He had the ap- 
pearance of a man who had done a great thing. 
something greater than any ordinary man would 
do. 

Aaron Crawford was waiting outside for him 
They walked down the street together. He put 
his arms around Aaron’s shoulder affectionately. 
He was talking sincerely to Aaron about some- 
thing and Aaron was listening, deeply earnest 

I watched them until they were so far down 
the street that their forms had begun to blur 
Even from this distance I could see they were 
still walking in brisk, dignified strides, like two 
people who had won some sort of victory. 
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The Census 


TakerComes 


Gretna 


A White Census Enumerator Relates Her Ex- 
periences in Securing a Count of the People 
in a Small Negro Settlement in Alabama. 


@ By MABEL ROSE 


ERE comes the government lady!” 
H The cry rang through the quarters, 
and ragged little black boys stopped 
their games of marbles, and little girls left their 
make-believe pan of frying catfish to gaze in 
awe at the white lady with the big black book. 
Not so with the smallest ones, whose fear of the 
law was not yet diluted with the curiosity of the 
older children, but who flew as if the Devil him- 
self were on their coattails. Muttered remarks 
among the older Negroes—‘She’s all right. 
She’s gwine ’er help us. Git yer names on that 
paper “case Uncle Sam is jest waiting to get it 
to give us some help,” and “She's quality. | 
knowed her in Greene County” (a neighboring 
Alabama county)—all helped to make this 
census enumerator’s task an interesting one. 
Gretna, the poorest Negro section on the out- 
skirts of Demopolis, a little city in the Deep 
South, was the most interesting part of my 
work. To question my white friends, get the 
answers quickly, smile inwardly to see how 
young some have grown, to turn in my daily re- 
ports to the agreeable and friendly office force 
all this was monotonous—but not so in 
Gretna, or Gritney, as the Negroes call it. Here 
I was greeted as a long-loved friend, impatiently 
awaited, with doors thrown open, chickens 


shooed away, the strongest chair dusted, and all 
made ready for the momentous occasion. 

The chickens were quaint-looking, some with 
cardboard ruffs around their necks to prevent 
their getting through the fence and others with 
quills stuck through the back of the neck at a 
rakish angle to cure the limber neck. 

Here the greatest respect is shown the govern- 
ment. One woman, hearing by the grapevine 
that I was on the way, received me in an eve- 
ning dress——a little tattered and torn, but never- 
theless her very best. What a contrast this was 
to the white woman from the North who was 
visiting her son-in-law. When I told her I was 
taking the Census for the government she in- 
formed me that she “was from the North and 
knew nothing about it.” I could see that she 
thought we rebels were trying to put something 
over on her, so I said, “Madam, do you not 
know that the United States covers North, East, 
South and West?” 

In Gretna there is no secrecy about the Cen- 
sus, for as I finished one family and proceeded 
to the next I was accompanied by the first, and 
by the time the block was finished it looked like 
[ was heading a small army. One helped the 
other remember the age of the children or the 
last job, and really the audience furnished as 
much information as the one being questioned. 

One woman inquired, “Honey, ain’t Uncle 
Sam a rich man?” 

“Yes indeed,” I bragged, “the richest in the 
whole world.” 

“Then how come,” she quarreled, “did he 
put them drawers strings on your Census book 
to tie it up with? “Taint no kind of thing for 
white folks to be toting around.” 

This was one of the most frequent conversa- 
tions : 

“Lawd, Miss Mabel, ain't you gitting fat! 
How’s that sweet child of your’n?” 

I replied, “You know she married a Yankee 
and lives up North.” Then came a groan as 
if I had said she lived in a den of lions. I pro- 
ceeded with my questions : 

“How old are you?” 

“I was born two years after surrender.” 

I started figuring from that date. Occasion- 
ally it varied to “born ten years after the stars 
fell.” Then I asked, “Where were you, born 
in Alabama?” 

“No mam, 1 wuz born in Greene County.” 

“Who is the head of the house ?” once brought 
an answer which delighted me. 

“I am the head of the house. Dis yere’s my 


house and my husband married me!” 
29 


“How many of you are there living here? 
“Do Jesus, us ain’t never counted.” 
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When that was settled someone prompted, 
“You forgot Mary Jones.” 

So I asked, “Is Mary Jones a lodger ?” 

“Yes’m, she’s larger than me.” 

For the benefit of all future Census takers, 
the word among Deep South Negroes is not 
lodger but sleeper. 

Then, “Did you go to school at all?” 

“Yas’m, I finished high first.” 

To the uninitiated this might seem to be high 
school, but I knew the speaker meant the sec- 
ond half of the first grade grammar school. 

To “Where were you five years ago April 
Ist?” the first reaction was sometimes terror, 
but after I reassured them there came the 
answer, “Why, right in these quarters,” spoken 
with all the pride of an early settler. Then 
“Were you at work the week before Big 
Easter?” Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Austin of the 
Commerce Department would have shuddered 
to hear my translation of their carefully con- 
sidered questions “for persons fourteen years old 
and over.” 

The real work came now—the answers to the 
questions “How many weeks did you work in 
1939 and how much did you make that year?” 
That year is now in that far place where all 
years go, so I have to fix the time by the last 
tornado or when they had the big baptizing. 

“How many weeks did you work in 1939?” 
I asked one man. 

“T worked all the year.” 

Knowing this to be inaccurate, I asked what 
he did in January, February and March. 

“Law, Ole Miss, I chopped cotton some and 
worked for Marse Webb at the lumber yard a 
little.” 

“When did you start?” 

“T can’t rightly remember.” 

“Was it April?” 

“T can’t ’zactly remember but you can say 
April.” 

“When did you stop?” 

“When cotton came in.” 

“When was that—in September?” 

“I disremember when it was. Hit rained a 
lot last summer and us didn’t work then.” 

“How much did you make?” 

“Fifty cents a hundred.” 

I figured quickly, and in the midst of it the 
baby fell down the stairs. All of us jumped for 
it and by the time the yells stopped my figures 
had disappeared. 

I started over. Finally the information was all 
written down while an appreciative crowd en- 
couraged, “Lordy, can’t she write fast, and with 
a pen, too.” Then came the Housing Census. 
It went easily at first. 
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“How much rent do you pay?” 

“Six bits a week.” 

“How many rooms do you have?” 

“A room and kitchen.” 

“Do you have a bath, refrigerator. or radic 

“Lor Jesus, Miss, you know us ain't ¢ + 
nothin’ like that.” 

I didn’t need to ask the question about 1 ¢ 
flush toilet. 

I said they dusted the best chair for me, b it 
in one house in which twelve lived there we 
no chairs. The mother of a month-old child »«« 
on a rudely-fashioned stool. I put my book «n 
the bed and, leaning over, started the enume:.- 
tion, beginning with the grandfather and con- 
tinuing to the youngest of the nine children. Be- 
sides the baby she had a child one vear old, two 
years old, and so on. I asked where the chil- 
drens’ father was and she said he was working 
in Florida. Idly I inquired how long since he 
had been home. It had been three vears, but 
he was “mighty good about sending things to 
his children.” 

One woman who seemed very old said she 
was forty, and thinking she must be wrong, | 
figured on the age of her oldest child and found 
that she was right. She explained, “The reason 
I look so old is because I'm derupted.” I looked 
blank and she said, “You know—bustled.” 
Then I understood; she meant ruptured. 

To vary my experiences I called on two in- 
sane women—one violent-—was chased by three 
vicious dogs, ruined three pairs of hose running 
away from them—fell flat in the mud—helped 
name a baby—and comforted and waited on 
four ill women. Poor things! No money for 
medicine or doctors. All in all, I had the time 
of my life, but many nights I was unable to 
sleep worrying over their poverty——the hopeless- 
ness of their future. Their shacks are tumbling 
down, yet many pay no rent and the owner 
therefore refuses to repair them. Living close to 
the City dump, they carry home tree limbs for 
fuel, and if they can’t find these, they sit in the 
sun or go to bed for warmth. Even “Aunt 
Matt,” eighty-three years old, carried home 
each day a load on her head which would have 
taxed a young person’s strength. 

At the present time I can’t make up my mind 
whether to take the money I made as a Census 
enumerator for my own personal use, or to give 
a big barbecue for Gretna and let all the people 
there, for once, get as much as they want to 
eat. You don’t mind cold if your stomach’s 
full. 

While taking the Census count I asked a 

(Continued on Page 274 
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@ By MARY TREVELYAN 


interested to know something of their fel- 

low-students in London today. Student 
Movement House, the English International 
House, is now the only international student 
centre to remain open in London. Here uni- 
versity students from over fifty different coun- 
tries come daily, to meet each other, to enjoy 
cultural and social activities, to play endless 
table-tennis, to talk politics, and to read papers 
and magazines. Though, at the moment, there 
is no American Negro member, Opportunity is 
one of the most widely read periodicals in the 
Club, for a great interest is always shown in 
the problems which face the coloured student. 
London is very dark, very uncomfortable, full 
of sandbags and Air Raid Wardens and almost 
empty of colleges. Who are those students’ 
Why do they stay in London? Are they able 
to study ? 

Taking these questions in order, the first 
would require too much space to answer in de- 
tail; briefly, they are students from the East and 
Far East (which means to us in England, In- 


G intersted readers of Opportunity may be 


dians, Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, and Kor- 
eans), students from Africa, the West Indies, 
most of the British Colonies and Dominions, 
Cypriots, Egyptians, White Russians, British, and 
students from almost every country in Europe. 
The refugee students come from an increasing 
number of countries, Germany, Austria, Czech- 


oslovakia, Poland, and now Finnish, Danish and 
Norwegian students unable to return home. Why 
do they stay in London, when nearly all the 
Colleges of the University of London are evacu- 
ated and there is always the possibility of air 
raids? Nearly all these students were studying 
in London at the outbreak of the war. Some 
have gone back to their countries, though the 
perils of a sea voyage in war time are not to 
be taken lightly. Some have followed their Col- 
leges to the country and many of the British 
and some of the Indian students are in some 
form of war service. But the students who re- 
main in London mostly have no choice. Many 
cannot afford to join their Colleges in the coun- 
try, for a small university town which is sud- 
denly asked to double its population must 
charge for the inconvenience it will suffer. 

Are they able to study? Law students, medi- 
cals and engineers can now continue their 
studies in London; many of these are Indian, 
African and Chinese and they must, if possible, 
complete their courses before going home, or 
their chances of employment are small. As far 
as the refugee students are concerned, they are 
only able to study if they are lucky. Most of 
these young men and women came to England 
in the middle of their courses in their home 
universities, forced to leave their countries and 
lose touch with their families, for racial and 
political reasons. They live on such financial 
help as the refugee committees can give them, 
and occasionally they can obtain scholarships, 
though this is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Probably the chief difficulties which face many 
students today is lack of opportunity to study, 
inactivity and an almost total lack of incentive 
to make an effort; for the future is dark and 
uncertain, and holds out little hope of any or- 
thodox training for a career. The British stu- 
dents consider themselves fortunate if they have 
a year in their universities before their military 
training and this means a considerable lack of 
incentive to do any real work. 

One might suppose that the result of all this 
to the would-be-students themselves and to their 
generation would be one of almost total loss. 
Yet the picture is not entirely black. Fortunately 
students are courageous and adventurous people 
and the way in which they are now facing a 
world which holds for them none of the normal! 
opportunities of their predecessors, can only ex- 
cite admiration. 

The Student Movement House is now the 
only home which many refugee students know, 
yet they do not accept their home apathetically, 
but do everything they can in taking their part 
in its activities, and some of the National Eve- 
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nings given by students of the lost countries 
have been among the best we have had in the 
history of this Club. Indian and African stu- 
dents, though their feelings about England can- 
not always be described as friendly, have never 
contributed more to their Club, by their willing- 
ness to help in every way and their sensitive 
sympathy to other less fortunate members. The 
last seven months have been a very severe test 
of the ideals of the Student Movement House, 
a test which, in the opinion of those who have 
known it for many years, it has come through 
triumphantly. 

The German, Polish, Austrian and Danish 
members of the Club, now in their own coun- 
tries and many of them in the army, are not 
forgotten and every effort is being made to keep 
in touch with them through the war. We have 
not forgotten the day when we said good-bye 
to the Italian and Abyssinian students, recalled 
to fight against each other in the war that was 
none of their choosing. 

Once a week students representing over 
twenty different countries meet together for a 
War News and Peace Aims discussion group. 
Here they try to think as constructively as pos- 
sible about the problems which will face their 
respective countries when the war is over. It 
may be that they themselves will one day be 


Dark Hands 


By NANNIE M. TRAVIS 


ARK hands, grown strong from battling with oppression, 


given the opportunity to assist in solving t! 
problems more actively. 

In conclusion, some readers may well sk 
what is the use of such a Club now, in war ti ie. 
Friendship between a few individuals from | if- 
ferent countries will not stop people from kil! ng 
each other they say, and international stud: its 
cannot make any real contribution to the pe.ce 
of the world. The devastation brought by «iis 
war among the present student generation is « if- 
ficult to describe in words; can they be -x- 
pected to be interested and alive to the valuc of 
international friendship ? 

True, the Student Movement House is 
already a very different Club, since the war 
started, but its very existence through the war 
and what happens within its walls every day is 
of ultimate importance. Wars come to an 
end, fighting stups and worlds have to be re- 
built. Statesmen will and must talk of Peace 
Conferences, of the League of Nations, of Fed- 
eral Union, but their work is useless unless they 
have the people behind them. It is the spirit 
of the people, of individuals of whatever race, 
the world over, that matters; their attitude to 
each other, their knowledge of each other. Con- 
structive work for peace on these lines must go 
on, so that there is something real to build upon 
for the future. 


Patient from years of unrequited toil, 
Look to your skills; improve your craftsmanship ; 


Hold fast to honesty. 


The troubled world is racked and torn today 


By brutal, grasping hands, so disciplined 
In ways of treachery and lawlessness 


They seek no other course. 


When this destruction shall have spent itself, 


There'll be a need of clean, strong, patient hands 
To cull the broken parts and build again. 


Dark hands, keep clean, prepare. 
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(A Short Story) 


@ By MARIAN MINUS 


said that Sonny Blue wasn’t quite bright, 

and often his parents, exasperated and 
fretted, agreed. Hattie Blue watched him fitting 
his big feet into the deep-cut ruts before the 
house. 

“Th’ oldes’ one,” she complained aloud, “an 
he hasta be silly actin’.” 

Sonny, twelve and raw-boned, black and 
good-natured, was carefully turning in his dusty 
tracks. He flinched occasionally when the sharp- 
baked edges of the clay cut his bare feet. He 
hummed and his high-pitched voice delighted 
his audience of younger brothers and sisters. 

Hattie took her eyes away from him and 
looked toward the road where she heard the 
creak of wagon wheels. 

“Sonny!” she called sharply. 
comin’. Go to meet im.” 

Sonny looked regretfully at the dissolving im- 
prints of his feet and went toward the road 
without answering. 

An old brown horse, pulling a small wagon 
with unsteady wheels, drew his father into sight. 

“Hey, there, Sonny!” Jim Blue called. 

Sonny waved and walked on to meet his 
father. 

“Got a pile o’ things,” Jim shouted above the 
creak of the wagon. “A new han’ plow, some 
seeds, an’ that mail-order wire f th’ chicken 
house.” 

“Y’ got ’em already?” Sonny asked. 

“Yeah. Spring come rushin’ like it did, sorta 
put me to it in a hurry. Hot weather done come 
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t’ stay, an’ it come so quick, a man ain’ got 
time t’ let things git a head start on ’im.” 

The wagon drew abreast of the boy and Jim 
brought it to a protesting halt. 

“Jump on the wagon,” he said to Sonny. 
“Nellie ain’ had such a hard trip she oughta 
min’ haulin’ another carcass.” 

He reached out and affectionately patted the 
horse’s rump. 

“Your legs gittin’ so long,” he said com- 
panionably, turning to Sonny who was awkard- 
ly climbing into the wagon, “you "bout th’ mos’ 
clumsy thing ever in my fam’ly.” 

He chuckled and nudged the horse with the 
reins. 

“I’m bigger’n th’ res’,” Sonny said. 

“Didn’ mean jus’ my own chillun,” Jim said, 
laughing. “Meant all th’ folks I ever knowed 
in my whole fam’ly.” 

Sonny smiled uncertainly, then looked over 
his shoulder to the wagon floor. 

“I don’ see no han’ plow in there,” he said 
casually. 

Jim jerked around in his seat. “Sure ’tis. Got 
t’ be. Bought it at Simpson’s. On time.” 

“I still don’t see no han’ plow in there.” 

“Is, too. Got t’ be.” 

They faced each other. The horse turned into 
the road that led to the house without urging 
from Jim. Then it stopped and Jim jumped 
down. He looked into the back of the wagon. 
He did not see the plow, so he pulled out the 
burlap bags that were piled in a heap in one 
corner. 

“You c’d see it if “twas under them crocus 
sacks,” Sonny said sensibly. 

“You hush your mouth!” 

Jim searched fruitlessly. Hattie came out into 
the yard, demanding an explanation of his be- 
havior. 

“That boy,” Jim told her, pointing an ac- 
cusing finger at Sonny, “says there ain’ no han’ 
plow in th’ wagon. An’ I know ’tis. Got t’ be, 
*cause I got it at Simpson’s. Got it on time. 
Paid *im a dollar down.” 

Hattie ran her eye over the wagon floor. 

“Ain’ no han’ plow, or any other kin’, in 
there, sure *nough,” she said. She watched her 
husband’s strong black hands lift and drop the 
burlap bags. “No need t’ carry on like a fool, 
Jim,” she admonished. “You c’d see it if *twas 
underneath them bags, *thout raisin’ all that 
dus’. It jus’ ain’ there.” 

Jim finally admitted the absence of the plow. 
He climbed back on the wagon and sat down, 
staring moodily before him. 


“How come you carryin’ on so?” Hattie 
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asked. “You jus’ f’got t’ take it out t’ th’ wagon 
after you bought it.” She waited for him to 
speak. “You ’member takin’ it out th’ store?” 

“Naw,” he said disconsolately. “That’s jus’ 
it. Mr. Simpson an’ some other white folks was 
sittin’ ’roun’ in th’ store doin’ nothin’ when I 
went in. I tol’ ’im what I wanted, ast if I had 
credit good ’nough f’ me t’ get it on time, an’ 
when he said Yes, I paid ’im th’ dollar.” 

He stopped talking and looked at his wife and 
son thoughtfully. The younger children crowd- 
ed around the wagon. Jim shook his head and 
clamped his full lips together in stubborn re- 
fusal to talk more. 

“Well,” Hattie demanded, “what happen’ 
after that?” 

Jim shook his head again. “Things is kinda 
mixed up in my head,” he lied. “I can’ seem 
remember.” 

“Jim Blue,” Hattie said slowly, “you lyin’, 
sure’s you born.” 

Jim did not answer. He stared with exag- 
gerated interest at everything about him. The 
sky held his attention and he looked at the sun 
until he was momentarily blinded. 

“Jim!” Hattie said severely. “Y’ better get 
on with whatever kin’ 0’ story y’ got t’ tell.” 

“Well,” he said finally, grudgingly, “Mr. 
Simpson said he thought he’d do me a favor. 
He said colored folks always totin’ f’ white folks, 
time white folks did some totin’ f them.” Hattie 
snorted. Jim rushed on. “He picked up th’ 
plow I picked out an’ tol’ me he'd carry it out 
t’ th’ wagon th’ way he carried stuff out f° ‘is 
white cust’mers. I didn’ follow ’im right away. 
I stayed inside talkin’ t’ th’ others. When I went 
out, I didn’ look in th’ wagon. I jus’ clucked t’ 
Nellie an’ got away fas’ as I could.” 


ONNY laughed, his high childish voice sting- 
ing his mother out of her speechlessness, 

which had increased as Jim’s tale progressed. 

“You make me sick, Jim Blue,” she said with 
feeling. “You let them white folks make a fool 
outa y’ like that. They figga’d you’d feel too 
outa place t’ look in th’ wagon an’ they was 
right. Ol’ man Simpson jus’ took that plow out 
th’ front door an’ carried it right roun’ to’ th’ 
back.” 

“Maybe I los’ it on th’ way,” Jim protested 
weakly. “Maybe it fell off when I took a bump.” 

“It didn’ have no bizness bein’ where it c’d 
fall off goin’ over no bumps,” Hattie snapped. 
“Tt shouda been put right down on th’ wagon 
floor. ’Sides, bigger things ’n a han’ plow’s been 
in this wagon an’ they ain’ fell off.” 
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“It ain’ but three miles t Clinton,” Somy 
said unexpectedly. “Ill go an’ ast Simpson wh it 
happened t’ th’ plow.” 

Hattie stared at him in amazement. 

“Ain’ no use goin’ back t’ ast ’im,” Jim sa d 
heavily. “If he done what your ma said, aiy 
likely he’d ’mit it.” He sighed. “No use t’ :0 
back.” 

“*Course *tis,’ Sonny disagreed. “I c’d fii’ 
out easy if Mist’ Simpson put th’ plow in ti’ 
wagon.” 


IM’S frustration became anger. “You aii 

gonna’ do no such thing,” he said irately. 
“You gonna’ stay here an’ act like you got som 
sense.” 

“The boy’s right,” Hattie said. “He cd ast 
Simpson "bout it if he don’ come ’cross it on is 
way t’ town.” She went on scornfully: “You 
willin’ t’ let th’ white folks make a fool outa 
you an’ cheat you, too?” 

“Likely Mist’ Simpson’ll give me th’ plow or 
my dollar th’ nex’ time I go in town,” Jim said 
hopefully. “No need stirrin’ up trouble sendin 
Sonny back.” 

“If y’ don’ get that plow today,” Hattie pre- 
dicted, “you'll never get it no other time. An 
stidda gettin’ your dollar back, you'll be havin’ 
t’ keep on payin’ f a plow you ain’ had your 
han’s on.” 

“I c’n go now,” Sonny said to his mother. 
‘Ain’ gonna take me long t’ walk t’ town an’ 
back. I ¢’n go th’ short way.” 

“I'm f y’ goin’,” Hattie said quickly, “but 
not th’ short way. Go by th’ road. Won’ take y’ 
but five more minutes.” 

“Yeah,” Jim said, “do what y’ ma says.” He 
yielded to their common will that Sonny go into 
town. “You better hurry,” he said, looking at 
the mounting sun. “If y’ go quick, y’ c’n get 
back in time f mid-day dinner.” 

“He can’t make it that quick,” Hattie dis- 
agreed, “but he c’n get back while ’is food's 
still warm.” 

Sonny re-rolled the slipping, frayed bottoms 
of his overalls and walked to the road without 
further instructions. 

“Ain’ true Sonny’s all silly,’ Hattie said 
thoughtfully. “He’s got a heapa sense in ’is 
kinky head.” 

“Yeah,” Jim agreed, abashed. “He’s got more 
sense’n his pa.” 

Sonny’s laughing eyes explored the familia 
countryside as he walked over the rutted country 
road. He hesitated in the sparse shade of a 
clump of scrub-pines. 

“After I fin’ out "bout that han’ plow,” he 
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addressed the trees, “I’m comin’ back an’ set 
un ler you awhile.” 

He came to the trestle that carried the rail- 
roed tracks. He wanted to jump, perilously, 
across the wooden ties. The trestle was a quarter 
of a mile nearer than the little bridge that ran 
over the shallow stream spotted with sharp 
rocks. It was the short way, but Sonny remem- 
bered his mother’s admonition and continued 
to the bridge. 

The sun was directly overhead, hot and en- 
ervating, when he reached Clinton. <A few 
wagons and high-bodied automobiles were lined 
up at the station. The streets were almost empty. 


2 ONNY walked directly to the general store on 
the main street. He pushed open the screen 
door and went in. The transition from bright 
sunlight to the dim interior of the store blinded 
him for a minute. He stood just inside the door, 
blinking and collecting his senses. 

“There’s Jim Blue’s half-bright boy.” 

Sonny looked in the direction of the derisive 
voice. He screwed up his eyes, then opened them 
wide. 

“That you, Mist’ Simpson?” he asked. 

“That's right.” 

A wiry man of about forty came forward. 
A half-smile was on his weatherbeaten face. 

“Reckon y’ know what I come for,” Sonny 
said. He looked at the two men who were seated 
in the rear of the store. “Reckon y’ all know, 
too,” he said, addressing them directly. 

“Don’t you go interferin’ wit’ my customers, 
silly boy,” Simpson drawled warningly. 

“Pa didn’ have the han’ plow he bought here 
this mornin’ when he got home,” Sonny said. 

“So what y’ want me t’ do?” Simpson asked 
sarcastically. 

“Ma says y’ likely took th’ plow out th’ front 
door an’ brought it in th’ back.” Sonny looked 
straight into Simpson’s eyes. 

There was an unrestrained shout of laughter 
from the seated men. Simpson looked at them 
warily. 

“Your ma mus’ be crazy, too,” he said lazily. 

“An’ pa said y’ musta done jus’ that,” Sonny 
continued. “Ma said y’ ain’ gonna cheat pa 
outa th’ dollar an’ th’ plow both.” 

A hot flush covered Simpson’s face. He 
stepped towards Sonny with clenched fists. 

“You ain’ got sense ’nough t’ know what you 
sayin’,” he whispered hoarsely. “If y’ wasn’t a 
idiot-boy, I'd knock every dam’ one o’ your 
teeth down your black throat.” 

Sonny’s eyes lost their childish, good-natured 
light. They clouded and his black throat con- 


stricted. His bare feet scraped slowly over the 
hard floor. 

“T ain’ crazy,” he said slowly. “I ain’t near 
as crazy as folks think I am. I ain’ crazy one bit, 
an’ my ma ain’ crazy.” 


Simpson looked appealingly toward his 
friends. Sonny’s behavior was incredible. The 
men rose and came forward. 

“What’s all this?” one of them asked 
brusquely. 

Sonny looked at his narrow eyes, his thin cold 
lips, his forehead with its abnormally depressed 
temples. 

“Was you here this mornin’ when my pa 
bought a han’ plow?” he asked. 

“Yeah, I was here,” the man admitted chal- 
lengingly. 

“Did y’ see it on “is wagon when he got ready 
t’ go?” 

Simpson interrupted, his voice thick. 

“By God,” he said furiously, “this kid’s got 
a hell of a nerve—to ask a white man ques- 
tions !”” 

“I’m only tryin’ t’ fin’ out th’ truth,” Sonny 
began. “I—” 

He stopped as the men drew closer to him. 
His eyes measured the closing gap between him 
and their moving, stocky bodies. His throat sud- 
denly went dry. He wanted to run out of the 
store, to escape the blows he knew were coming. 

“Go on,” Simpson jeered. “You ain’ nowheres 
near through.” 

“I ain’ scared of you,” Sonny said quietly. “I 
jus’ can’ stan’ bein’ hit. But it ain’ ’cause I’m 
scared. Bein’ hit hurts me inside.” 

“Sure it does,” Simpson said softly. “Like it 
would if I was t’tap y’ like this.” 


IS hand shot out, but Sonny had sensed its 
coming. As Simpson moved his arm, the 
man next to him shifted almost imperceptibly. It 
was enough for Sonny’s quick twisting body. He 
went through the opening between the two men 
and shot toward the door. He reached the street. 
Simpson followed, shouting. A half dozen 
youngsters who had been lounging on the curb 
outside the store jumped up to see what was 
causing the excitement. 
“You boys git ’im,” Simpson shouted. “I’m 
too old t’ be runnin’ in all this hot sun.” 
Sonny looked back once and saw boys, hard- 
ly older than himself, running after him. The 
heat made his legs drag, but he could not stop 
to rest. He ran past the station, and the crowd 
which had collected in the yard to meet the 
twelve-thirty from Columbia yelled encourage- 
ment to the pursuers. 
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“Git a autymobile,” Sonny heard someone 
call out behind him. 

“Pll go the short way,” he decided hastily. 

He ran along the train tracks. Stumbling 
around a curve, he saw the trestle just ahead. 
He looked back in time to see one of his pursu- 
ers leave the tracks. A whistle sounded some- 
where far off, and the tracks began to shake. 
Sonny hesitated for a moment, then started 
across the trestle. 

“That kid’s gonna be killed,” he heard, then 
the sound of excited voices was shut out by the 
blanket of the train’s whistle. 

Sonny looked up and saw it speeding toward 
him. He knelt and threw one arm over a wooden 
cross-tie just as it started across the stream. He 
lowered his body between the ties with a jerk 
that almost wrenched his skinny arm from its 
socket. Frantically he threw his other arm over 
the tie above his head and closed his eyes. The 
train thundered above him. Hot cinders fell 
on his clinging hands. He bit his lips until they 
bled. 

A slow, hot billow of smoky air moved over 
Sonny’s head in the wake of the train. Tearing 
his arms and legs with splinters, his eyes pop- 
ping with pain, he patiently pulled himself up 
to the tracks. His legs wavered unsteadily as he 
walked to the end of the trestle. 

On solid ground again, he examined his 
wounds. A thin whimper rose high in his throat. 
He rolled his overalls down to cover the scratches 
on his legs and sucked at the broken skin on 
his arms and hands. The steady, hard beat of 
the sun aggravated his pain. He began to run. 
His one thought was to get home as quickly as 
he could. 

Sonny’s bare feet shrank from the red-ocher 
earth as he crossed the yard. He stumbled up 
the steps and into the house. 


colored man who often hunts with my husband 
if he had worked any last year. He hung his 
head and finally stammered that he spent last 
year in prison. To ease a tense moment I said, 
“You were warm anyhow, and most of us froze 
during the fuel shortage.” 

“Yes, Miss,” he said simply, “but all of us 
wants to be free.” 

On the other hand, “Aunt Charlotte,” an 
ex-slave, told me, “Nobody’s free, honey, long 
as there’s poverty and hunger and cold. Least- 
ways, in slavery time, we had a good house that 
didn’t leak, all the fire us wanted, clothes and 
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The Census Taker Comes To Gretna 


(Continued from Page 268) 


Hattie was washing dishes in the kitchen 
“God have mercy!” she exclaimed. “Wh: -« 
you been, boy ?” 

Sonny wanted to explain but the words wow '‘d 
not pass his dry lips. His head and stoma h 
were whirling. 

“Don’ you hear me talkin’ t you? Where y 
git them scratches?” 

Sonny licked his lips. “Tres’le,” he answer: d 
in a low voice. 

Hattie stared at him until her anger allow. 4 
her to speak. 

“You been on that tres’le after me’n your ja 
tol’ you stay off it!” she exclaimed fierce! ,. 
“You been playin’, tha’s what you been doin’. 
Playin’! I'm goin’ t’ give you a beatin’ you ain’ 
gonna fget easy.” 

“Where’s pa?” Sonny asked beseechingly. 

Hattie paid no attention to him. She marched 
into the little room she and Jim shared with the 
youngest child and returned with Jim’s razor 
strap. Sonny whimpered and backed into a cor- 
ner. Hattie caught him with a strong hand. 

“We shoulda knowed better,” she panted. 
wielding the strap. “We shoulda knowed bet- 
tern to sen’ you to town. Y’ always was silly 
actin’. Y’ always will be.” She paused, the heavy 
strap uplifted, “An’ you th’ oldes’, too.” 

Sonny fell forward on the floor. He buried 
his head in his arms and cried. It was like he 
had told Simpson. He wasn’t afraid of the blows 
the way a coward was; it was just that. . . . 

Sonny twisted on his belly. He raised his tear- 
streaked face, grimacing as he tried to under- 
stand his tortured, unformed thoughts. Maybe 
they were right about his being silly-acting. 
Someday he would be a grown man. Maybe, 
then, he would understand. He dropped his head 
again, and his wounds tormented him. It was 
such a painful, troubled world. 


food, and when us was sick Old Miss came 
down to the quarters with her medicine basket. 
Den, too, all the colored babies were cared for 
same as they was white, and us never had to 
worry.” 

And finally, there was “Old Joe,” in his 
tumble-down shack, who “don’t have no light” 
and whose only stove is a tin bucket with a 
chunk of fire in it. He, as well as many another 
colored man and woman, as a result of the 
government lady’s visit, is looking to rich old 
Uncle Sam to help with a little pension. 
God grant their hopes are not in vain! 
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Toward 


Independence 


@ By CONSTANCE E. H. DANIEL 


IKE the rest of the hundred-odd families 

who make up the Flint River Farms com- 

munity in Macon County, Georgia, Joc 
Brown, his wife and his children are working 
out their own salvation. It is true that they have 
had Government help in security credit. Other- 
wise, industrious though they were, they would 
in all probability still be sharecropping. It is 
also true that the Browns, together with the 
other families, are receiving guidance from Gov- 
ernment experts, but it is guidance in the best 
sense of the word. No one is doing their think- 
ing for them; they are learning to think for 
themselves. 

The opening of 10,000 
acres of farm land as 
homesteads by the Farm 
Security Administration 
was the opportunity which 
brought to the surface the 
ability for independence 
among the Flint River 
folk. 

It was good land. That 
life upon it was drab 
seemed to be the fault of 
methods of tenure and till- 
age which were practiced 
by owners and farmers. At 
least Farm Security Ad- 
ministration appraisers sur- 
veyed it and were con- 
vinced there was a basis 
for believing a better life 
on the farm possible for 
Flint River people. So the 
land was optioned ; a hun- 
dred-odd families were 


farming the land for a good living. The 
community center, a group of buildings which 
includes a new six-room school with principal’s 
home, a farm shop, health center, and recrea- 
tion hall, was built by Farm Security. 


A large proportion of the seventy-seven fami- 
lies to whom loans were made in 1937-38 were 
already working on one of the eleven tracts be- 
tween Macon and Americus, acquired by the 
Government. They knew their land. But while 
most of them had farmed for many years, only 
one of them had accumulated enough equip- 
ment to work a two-mule farm. The Browns, 
for instance, had been farming for upwards of 
twenty years, yet when they took over the home- 
stead at Flint River, their total assets including 
livestock, farm equipment and _ furniture, 
amounted to less than $150—and this $150 was 
nearly twice the average for the group. 

Farming being a business requiring credit like 
other businesses, these farmers would still have 
been unable to do more than think wishfully 
of planting and harvesting and marketing good 
crops of their own, had Farm Security not sup- 
plemented the loans for the houses and barns 
with operating goods loans for the purchase of 
essential equipment. With the one exception 
of the family equipped for a two-mule farm, 
operating goods loans averaging $873 were 
made to cach of the new homesteaders. In each 
instance the money bought cows, hogs, mules, 
wagons, clothes for the children and food to 


selected and offered loans — Fjint River Youth Are Trained For A Trade As Well As in Academic Subjects in the 
to build homes and begin 


School That the Farm Security Administration Has Provided For Them. 
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carry the families until a first garden could be 
grown. 

Guidance calculated to develop initiative stim- 
ulated the growth of that self-reliance made pos- 
sible through loans. 

People trained in the agricultural colleges 
were brought into the community to lend tech- 
nical advice to their neighbors. And from the 
beginning the homesteaders were encouraged to 
add their own suggestions and ideas to the tech- 
nical guidance supplied by Farm Security. 

So the experience and ingenuity of Joe 
Brown and his neighbors went into a general 
pool of information along with the results from 
years of research and experiment in the fields 
and laboratories of Government stations and 
agricultural colleges. 

Thus the community manager's knowledge 
of markets points toward a new supplementary 
cash crop—pimento peppers; the farm super- 
visor urges a livestock program (there are plenty 
of hogs fattening in the pens at Flint River) ; 
and Joe Brown finds that five acres planted in 
peas will produce enough cash to carry him to 
the next crop year without an additional loan. 
Joe Brown’s boy, Bob, wants some cash of his 
own, so he raises an acre of good corn for him- 
self and gets the cash. No once is forced to plant 
the pimentoes or raise the hogs or bother with 
the supplementary crop. Common sense and 
the desire to get ahead supply the incentive. 

Further incentive comes from the school. 
When farm operations first began at Flint River 
in 1938, a vocational teacher was employed in 
the nearby town of Montezuma. Farm Security 
personnel—community manager, farm super- 
visor and home economist-—cooperated with 
this teacher immediately in establishing evening 
classes that are still conducted regularly at the 
community center. Evening classes for boys and 
adults are conducted by vocational teachers pro- 
vided by the State. Work in these classes, as in 
the community school, stems from the interests 
and activities of the coastal plain area and more 

particularly from the interests of the com- 
munity. 

Group meetings where canning is done in the 
new pressure cookers, rugs are hooked and 
braided, and budget-making is explained, carry 
on the educational process that is a major part 
of Farm Security Administration procedure. 

These group contacts have developed the 
spirit that is the difference between real estate 
developments and communities. Health has be- 
come a matter of community concern with 
farming improving as treatment for hookworm, 
malaria, and venereal disease progresses. Clean 
homes are the order of the day. Flint River 
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Where the man farthest down does his dai 
stint in industry or in the field without loud! 
protesting his lot, there has been a tenden 
on the part of social psychologists to mistak 
his inarticulateness for apathy, to be disturbe 
by his apparent lack of “divine discontent,” t 
suggest hopeless human material. One of th 
indications that such an interpretation is wron 
far oftener than it is right lies in the respons 
to each opportunity for progress and develop 
ment made by people like these farmers a 
Flint River. Less than a baker's dozen of then 
had advanced as far as “third and fourth” rent 
ing before the new community was begun. Mos: 
of them had been day-laborers and sharecrop- 


pers operating land they could not hope to own 


or even to control. Now they are demonstrat 
ing ability to manage better farms than the, 
were directed to plow in previous years. 


On the first of January, 1938, when farm ex- 
perts and families sat down to plan the first 
year’s operations, the approximate net worth of 
each family was $78. One year later a variety 
of cash crops with plenty of hay and grain for 
the stock and ample gardens to provide bal- 
anced diets the year round, had raised the 
amount to $300 per family net after deducting 
all indebtedness including Government loans. 
Although starting late, the seventy-seven fami- 
lies had raised and sold 200 tons of peanuts, 
475 bales of cotton, canned 28,000 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables (an average of 363 quarts 
per family). and stored potatoes and syrup, 
dried peas, butter beans, and dried fruits for 
winter use. When twenty-five new families 
joined the community too late to plant feed, the 
old families had sufficient surplus to sell them 
all they needed. Eighty per cent of all families 
produced enough pork and lard the first year to 
carry them through to the next killing season. 

If Joe Brown or any of the other homesteaders 
have a real worry, it probably lies in the direc- 
tion of the future of young Flint River—where 
the boys and girls who grow to maturity in the 
community will find their chance. But this at 
least is sure: when Joe Brown’s Bob and the 
other boy, Jim, step out, they will have behind 
them all the knowledge and experience gained 
from their years of work and association at Flint 
River. Their sisters will go into homes of their 
own, knowing what to do to make them effec- 
tive as centers of farm life and interest. Com- 
munities like Flint River may be expected, in 
the course of years, to lend definite direction to 
the underestimated abilities of increasing num- 
bers of farm workers looking for the way toward 
independence. 


pride is keeping pace with Flint River progre: . 
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The possession of Packards and silk shirts, ap- 
propriate for many, must be approached step 
by step, with proper degrees of financial growth 
and taste. So too must the limited indulgence of 
easel painting in our colleges be surrounded by 
adequate prerequisites—prerequisites which to- 
day are found in such activities as show-card 
writing, photography, window display work, 
typographical design, experimental sculpture 
and cartooning. Even these vocations, shifting 
with economic and industrial changes, need be 
met first by students with a broad knowledge of 
craftsmanship, and secondly by instructors who 
are constantly on the alert to enlarge these op- 
portunities by the proper evaluation of com- 
munity needs. From such as this education will 
take on a fuller meaning. 

In this business of education we are not only 
interested in the artisan, but also in the value 
of art towards a richer curriculum. With these 
two points of interest in view, the introduction 
of special craft classes in our pre-college as well 
as college education seems to adapt itself nicely 
with the prevailing enthusiasm toward com- 
munity development. 

What are “community crafts?” The term 
means simply the activity of designing useful 
articles from the natural resources of a given 
community. In some communities weaving is 
the most natural form of art activity, in others it 
is pottery-making or carving ; in still others it is 
metal or leather work. In larger urban com- 
munities we find a second type of handicrafts 
growing out of the needs of the community 
itself. Show-card writing, typesetting and print- 
ing, wood-turning and simple photography be- 
long to this group. Becoming familiar with such 
modest forms of everyday art enables the pros- 
pective student to judge at what point art in- 
struction needs to begin and in what media he 
is most likely to be successful. 

As practical exponents of this theory, the Art 
Department of Tennessee State College uses 
handicrafts as a basis for all its courses in de- 
sign; in Georgia the Department of Education 
is considering the adoption of community crafts 
for its elementary schools, while all over the 
country the Federal Art Project makes use of a 
similar approach in its “sponsored activities.” In 
keeping with this line of thought Dillard Uni- 


the Art Practicable 


(Continued from Page 263) 


versity, in its annual arts festival, last year in- 
cluded for the first time photography and illus- 
trations by Negroes. Those who visited the 
Negro Exposition in Chicago witnessed a reitera- 
tion of this expansion. So that already there 
seems to be an increasing conviction towards 
the significance of the statement that the every- 
day artisan must precede the artist. 


Seen in its proper perspective, then, our teach- 
ing of the arts should not place emphasis upon 
the mere copying of the European product. 
Rather our instructors should be guided by study 
of factors which produced the superb symbols of 
the past. Factors such as indigenous culture, 
natural resources, and industrial and economic 
pressure must be considered. And if such con- 
sideration points toward expression in terms of 
something other than oil painting, there is no 
need for apprehension or alarm. For art educa- 
tion, like all education, has its focus upon the 
growth of the student, not the product. 


Only a short time ago Negro education 
treated with the same indifference expressions 
in the field of music. For many years, because 
they lacked polish and sophistication, the Spirit- 
uals were scorned by educated Negroes whose 
self-appointed duty it was to encourage young 
colored students to scale the heights of learning 
by methods formulated at large white universi- 
ties. Then came the Fisk Jubilee Singers, ac- 
quainting the world with the Negro’s religious 
and folk music. Other schools followed suit, 
and soon the lowly Spirituals were found to 
possess not only a means of life-related teaching 
but also a technique by which the colored 
school could sensibly educate its students from 
within. Now “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” helps 
many of our folk to interpret and render “The 
Messiah.” 


The lesson taught by the Spirituals still has 
met with but meager acceptance. For we, as 
Negroes, seem to ignore any spontaneous ex- 
pression which has not previously been recorded 
in the books we have read or by the universities 
we have attended. Under such conditions, then, 
it is difficult for a Negro teacher to look at a 
youngster in the front row of the classroom and 
realize that locked within his bosom and hands 
are interests which, if properly interpreted, 
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would provide a theme for many books and 
material for many new universities. A year ago, 
at an exhibition of art work done by beginning 
students, a school official, viewing the modest 
array of crafts, textile design, air brush work, 
simple sculpture and drawings, hastily re- 
marked, “. . . But, I don’t see any oil paintings!” 
The explanation that the students were first ex- 
pressing themselves in order to become better 
acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
art seemed to make no impression on him at all. 
Had he not attended European universities? 
Was he not able to discuss with effusive interest 
the merits of Botticelli and Rembrandt? The 
fresh individuality of Dillard’s student show 
completely escaped him ! 


By the same token many of us deliberately 
ignore our most productive qualities: our back- 
ground and heritage. By these I am not re- 
ferring to our African ancestry; instead I have 
reference to that heritage that few Negroes es- 
caped: our slave culture. Generally distasteful, 
yes; but nevertheless possessive of certain cues 
regarding the starting point of our Southern 
education. During our enslavement we supplied 
not only common laborers but also wood-carv- 
ers, cabinet makers, carpenters and iron-smiths. 
Moreover, it can be safely said that the more 
aristocratic craftsmen provided themselves with 
Negro assistants, who aided with printing, furni- 
ture making, bookbinding, and even photog- 
raphy. By this we may reliably assume that for 
a period of time most work included Negroes in 
some capacity, for even today we find Southern 
Negro families whose property was originally 
purchased with the money earned by these early 
artisans upon emancipation. Since the days of 
Reconstruction our hands, instead of turning 
the lathes, carving cabinets, shaping iron and 
repairing the carriages, have been denied the 
healthy pride of craftsmanship. And with this 
denial came the “sophistication” of our true tal- 
ents. Nevertheless this heritage of ours, hermeti- 
cally sealed by the pressure of race prejudice, 
needs to be re-kindled, and the resulting light 
will give new vision to every Negro art depart- 
ment in the South. To use the words of Alain 
Locke, it is “. . . just as important today as ever 
that a sound art should have a handicraft basis, 
and that development of isolated ‘fine art’ is not 
a profitable way of starting the artistic educa- 
tion of a group.” 

Obviously then, in order for the Negro stu- 
dent to find himself in art, he must first find a 
way by which such participation will allow him 
to earn a comfortable living. It is at this point 
that the crafts, including modern design, render 
an educational as well as a vocational service— 
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a service made imperative because of the pe | 
liar influence of Negro poverty upon Ne. ro 
education. 

Even our traditional occupations of cooki: ¢ 
janitorial work, waiting and driving have ste: 4- 
ily fallen beneath white competition, while « 1 
education—the one thing upon which we m st 
rely—too often politely ignores the need for a. 
counter-action. Here and there an administ. a- 
tor, perhaps impressed with the acute reali-m 
of our relief rolls, entertains a plan of vo: a- 
tional integration, but his labor is lost in tie 
midst of repercussions from his own originally. 
And yet in the midst of all this our young art- 
ists have met with a surprising amount of good 
fortune. A few, after having been trained in 
Fine Arts, have entered the field of display 
service, furnishing posters and placards for thea- 
tres and retail stores. Several have seen their 
cartoons and drawings accepted by leading mav- 
azines and newspapers. Hundreds, finding the 
camera more lucrative than the brush, have 
turned their attention towards photography, 
both commercial and aesthetic. Illustration, tex- 
tile design and stagecraft have claimed the 
services of still others. 

An interior decorating studio in Chicago has 
for its manager a young colored woman; in the 
same city a young Negro is an assistant in typog- 
raphy in one of the art schools. In New Or- 
leans an ambitious engraver has taken advant- 
age of the Mardi-Gras festivities, making a spe- 
cialty of supplying the invitations for the 
elaborate occasions that they inspire. In the 
same city the owner of a well-known tourist cen- 
ter in the French Quarter is seeking huge quan- 
tities of Negro handicrafts for her souvenir 
trade. Even the Federal government is demand- 
ing that all its artists have a working knowledge 
of photo-retouching, isometric perspective and 
the latest tool of art—the air brush. 

All of these instances, however, are dwarfed 
by the many thousands of avenues which or- 
ganized effort can find and develop within the 
Negro community itself. Every Negro business 
needs art services of some type. Think of the 
volume of employment which could be fur- 
nished within the limits of Negro-operated es- 
tablishments. And, ironically enough, think of 
the advertising and printing needs of our own 
colleges, whose work for the present is designed 
and executed by white artisans. With unmistak- 
able clarity, then, there can be seen before us 
a tremendous educational opportunity, increas- 
ingly a challenge to the democratic ideal of 
service upon which our schools were founded, 
and undeniably a cue for a fuller translation and 
interpretation of that ideal. 
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LESTER B. GRANGER RETURNS TO NATIONAL 
URBAN LEAGUE AS ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 


Officials of the National Urban League recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Lester B. Granger as Assis- 
tant Executive Secretary in Charge of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Mr. Granger previously served the League as 
Secretary of its Workers’ Bureau from 1934 to 1938. 
Since 1938 he has been with the Welfare Council of 
New York City, where he has carried out a program to 
expand and improve the welfare services available to 
Negroes. His previous service with the National Urban 
League also includes the post of Executive Secretary of 
the Los Angeles Urban League and Industrial Secretary 
of the New Jersey Urban League. He also spent a 
number of years as an extension worker at the New 
Jersey Manual Training School of Bordentown. 

Recently Mr. Granger conducted for the New York 
and New Jersey legislatures inquiries into the condition 
of the urban colored populations of those states. On the 
basis of the reports prepared for the two legislative com- 
missions and the remedial laws that were passed, similar 
inquiries have been instituted in the states of Pennsyl- 


vania and Illinois 
* . 


ROBERT P. BRADDICKS APPOINTED 
TO STAFF OF NEW NEWSPAPER 

Robert P. Braddicks, formerly in charge of the 150th 
Street branch of the now-defunct Dunbar National Bank, 
New York City, recently was appointed head of the service 
staff of New York City’s new daily paper, P.M., pub- 
lished by Ralph Ingersoll 


In his new position Mr 


Robert P. Braddicks 


Survey of the Month 


Braddicks not only supervises the work of the paper's 
service workers, but is held responsible for the main- 
tenance of office procedures. 

A letter from Mr. Braddicks, setting forth the policy 
of the publication in regard to members of the Negro 
race, is published on Page 286. 

* * 


CHICAGO LEAGUE TO STUDY PROBLEMS 
OF NEGRO WOMEN AND GIRLS 


According to an announcement received recently from 
A. L. Foster, executive secretary of the Chicago Urban 
League, that organization recently received a grant of 
$2,500 to be applied toward the expense of conducting 
a two-year study of the problems of Negro women and 
girl workers in Chicago and initiating a program for 
integrating them into industry and business. The grant 
was made by the Estate of Max Straus through the in- 
terest of Aaron Straus of Baltimore and Don Cameron 
of Los Angeles, administrators. 

The Chicago Urban League is secking now to supple- 
ment the grant with an additional $1,100 so that a total 
of $3,600 will be available for the two-year study and 
campaign. Howard D. Gould, industrial secretary of the 
League, is directing the campaign. 

* * 


MILITARY HISTORY RECOUNTED IN WPA'S 
"“CAVALCADE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO” 


A history recounting the heroic exploits of the Negro 
as a soldier and sailor in the defense of this country has 
appeared recently under the auspices of the WPA Writ- 
ers’ Program. The book, “Cavalcade of the American 
Negro,” also gives a picture of the Negro’s participation 
in the economic, civil, and cultural growth of the na- 
tion. It was prepared in conjunction with the American 
Negro Exposition held recently in Chicago. 

* * * 


FRANK B. ADAIR RECEIVES SCHCLARSHIP 
TO STUDY AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Frank B. Adair, accountant at Arkansas State A. and 
M. College, Pine Bulff, recently was awarded a fellowship 
by the General Education Board for study in the field 
of college and university business management at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Adair is a graduate of Morehouse College. He 
taught for two years at Langston University, Oklahoma, 
and has just completed his fourth year as accountant at 
Arkansas State. 


* * * 


MISS LAYLE LANE ELECTED VICE 
PRESIDENT OF FEDERATION 

Meeting in Buffalo in August, delegates to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Teachers elected 
Miss Layle Layne, of the New York public school sys- 
tem, as one of several vice presidents. Professor George 
S. Counts of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was chosen as president of the organization. 
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James N. Williams 


J. N. WILLIAMS NAMED TO HEAD NEW 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 


James N. Williams, executive secretary of the Wash- 
ington Street Branch Y.M.C.A., Montclair, N. J., will 
assume the position of executive secretary of the newly 
established Providence, R. 1, Urban League, on Sep- 
tember 15. 


Mr. Williams has been associated with the Y.M.C.A. 
in Montclair for thirteen years, eight of which he served 
as associate executive in charge of the activities program 
He is a graduate of Des Moines University and has done 
graduate study at Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, at Union Theological Seminary and at the New 
School for Social Research. He received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Montclair State Teachers Colleg« 
where he specialized in the field of Personnel and Guid- 
ance. This was the first higher degree to be granted to 
a Negro by the institution. 


As executive of the Providence Urban League, Mr. 
Williams will direct a program aimed at the improve- 
ment of the economic status of the Negro population of 
the Providence area. The increase of job opportunities 
through an adequate training and placement service, the 
establishment of a youth guidance program, and the co- 
ordination and correlation of welfare programs in the 
colored community will receive special emphasis in a 
general program to improve the social welfare of 
Negroes. 


Mr. Bradford H. Kenyon, general manager of the 
Providence Base Works of the General Electric Company 
is president of the board of directors of the new organ- 
ization. Dr. Andrew L. Jackson, Negro church and com- 
munity leader, is one of the vice-presidents. The board 
is composed of twenty-seven outstanding colored and 
white citizens and leaders of Providence. 
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IN F.W.A.'S PERSONNEL DIVISION 


The appointment of William J. Trent, Jr., as Ra a! 
Relations Officer in the personnel division of the F 4. 
eral Works Administration has just been announced 5, 
Administrator John M. Carmody. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY SELECTS NEW 
SECRETARY FOR WORK AMONG NEGROES 


At the August meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the American Bible Society, the Rev. Virnal C. Hod. «s 
was selected secretary of the society’s agency for work 
among colored people. In this office he succeeds t\¢ 
Rev. A. J. Allen, who recently was elected a Bishop f 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Hodge < 
is a native of Virginia, and a graduate of Howard U 
versity and the Gammon Theological Seminary 


RED CAPS’ UNION ASKS TO INTERVENE IN 
HEARINGS ON BAGGAGE CHARGE CASE 

The United Transport Workers of America, repre- 
senting the majority of the nation’s red caps, has filed 
a petition to intervene in the ten-cent baggage fee hear- 
ings to be held before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on September 9 at Cincinnati, Ohio 

The hearing is the result of a formal complaint filed 
before the Commission by Mrs. Ida M. Stopher of Cin- 
cinnati against the Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 
pany. Mrs. Stopher protested the payment to the com- 
pany of the ten-cent fee for the handling of luggage 
which she had turned over to a red cap employee of the 
company. The entrance of the red caps’ union into thy 
controversy is based upon the nature of recent contract 
revisions with a number of railroad companies covering 
the disposition of the ten-cent baggage fee 
* 


TELLS OF JIM CROW, HUNGER 
WAGES IN OYSTER INDUSTRY 

The Shell Pile community of the oyster fisheries 
along the Delaware in New Jersey was described recently 
by Harold A. Lett, executive secretary of the New 
Jersey Urban League, as the “sorest spot in that state 

Lett, who testified before the Congressional Com- 
mittee investigating the Interstate Migration of Desti- 
tute Citizens, whose New York hearings ended recent- 
ly, described the oyster shuckers’ community as com- 
prised of the “worst possible shacks to be found any- 
where.” 

“Approximately a thousand Negroes live there the 
year around,” he explained, “in dire shacks over the 
water. There are no toilets, only outdoor privies. And 
while each family is presumably assigned to a separate 
‘unit,’ strangers share the same quarters.” These shacks, 
he explained, are assigned only to Negroes. Conditions 
for whites in a neighboring community, however, he 
observed, are not much better. 

He told the committee that the migrant’s problem 
can only be solved by “Federal funds, and a ‘limited 
state authority’... He emphasized that those men, 
women and children who go from one state to another 
are only seeking the “inalienable right” of any Ameri- 
can citizen. He defined this as the right “to seek that 
which offers life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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A Survey of Negro Insurance 


AN ECONOMIC DETOUR, by M. S. Stuart. New 
York: Wendell Malliet and Company. $3.00. 


N ECONOMIC DETOUR, by M. S. Stuart, has a 
triple significance for those interested in the eco- 
nomic problems of Negroes. It is one of the more im- 
portant projects of the newest and most enterprising of 
the Negro publishing concerns. It is an extensive in- 
quiry into the origin and construction of the race's most 
important financial institutions, life insurance companies. 
Since it is written by the historian of the National Negro 
Insurance Association it can be accepted as representing 
in many ways the point of view of Negro leaders in the 
life insurance field. 

The publisher's “blurb” describes An Economic 
Detour as “an authentic and comprehensive history 
of the economic struggles and achievements of the 
American Negro, from the dark days of history to the 
present time. It is a record of the gradual development 
of 15,000,000 people of African descent within the com- 
plexities of American civilization.” Even when due 
allowance is made for a publisher's enthusiasm, this 
description still defines the basic importance of the 
work, for life insurance and social adjustment have be- 
come inextricably fused under the pressures of modern 
society. Not only is it vitally necessary to the support 
of the precariously-perched Negro community, but life 
insurance reflects as well the causes and results of that 
precarious position. 

In his introduction the author shows that he appreci- 
ates the importance of the task he has undertaken. He 
raises the question of whether there should be “Negro 
business,” whether the very nature of commerce does 
not demand the freest kind of intergroup, international 
and interracial cooperation. The attempt of any group, 
he properly points out, to build a business community 
utthin a business community—to segregate its financing, 
its salesmanship approach and its consumer support 
is nothing more than an “economic detour.” It is a 
detour which should be attempted only with the pur- 
pose of coming back to the main highway of free and 
unrestricted business enterprise at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

At this point, however, the author begins to show 
some of the contradictions in reasoning which appear 
in later pages and affect the value of his study. After 
deploring the acceptance by prominent racial leaders 
of the idea of separate Negro business and the estab- 
lishment by the Federal Government of a special Bureau 
of Negro Business Affairs, the author himself suggests 
that the field of Negro business might be developed “on 
a wider, more useful and self-sustaining scale” through 
the aid of governmental subsidies. He further advises 
prospective Negro business men to choose “those lines 
of commerce and personal service which white competi- 
tors have not elected to invade....” Such advice is 
obviously at variance with the philosophy propounded 
in the preceding paragraph. If Negro leadership is ever 


New Books on Our Bookshelf 


to hurdle present obstacles in the way of business suc- 
cess, it will be done by boldly entering whatever fields 
are best adapted to the individual's business talents and 
competing therein with white rivals for public support. 
That this can be done is proven in the numerous in- 
stances where it is being done. On the other hand, 
governmental subsidy implies direct or indirect govern- 
mental control. The last thing to be desired under our 
system of competitive business enterprise is that our 
national government, as constituted at present, shall con- 
trol the business growth of the Negro community. 

Once the author begins to discuss the specific field 
of Negro life insurance, he is on sounder ground. Here 
he shows himself intimately acquainted with the history, 
policies and personalities of his field. He tells how in- 
surance grew out of the nineteenth century burial socie- 
ties. He analyzes many of the reasons for failure of 
early fraternal benefit societies. He shows with deadly 
clearness how fraternal politics split many of the benevo- 
lent fraternities so widely that memberships declined, 
funds were dissipated and buildings valued at more than 
$5,000,000 were lost to fraternity and racial ownership. 
He relates the story of the Grand United Order of Odd 
Fellows, describing how a fight for national leadership 
was carried back into the Georgia jurisdiction and re- 
sulted in the loss of the O.O.F. Atlanta headquarters 
which had been erected at a cost of $303,000. A similar 
tale is told of the Order in Mississippi and is summed 
up in these tragic words: “Thus there passed an or- 
ganization that in less than twenty years of operation 
collected more than $8,000,000 from Negroes in Missis- 
sippi.”” 

The thoughtful reader will find many of the mean- 
ings between the author's lines even more significant 
than the written lines themselves. In what type of hands 
has lain the race’s fraternal leadership in a state like 
Mississippi, where a dispute among the delegates to a 
Grand Lodge meeting resulted in a court injunction 
brought by the Grand Master and the appointment of 
a white police judge to preside over the convention? 
If the payment of fraudulent claims has contributed 
heavily to the failure of insurance companics and fra- 
ternal societies, what share of blame must be carried by 
those Negro physicians whom the author charges with 
too frequent dishonest or indifferent assistance to policy 
holders making those claims? 

The author's real contributions to his subject are to 
be found in three chapters—on Fraternal Benefit Socie- 
ties, Important Phases and Developments of Negro Life 
Insurance Companies, and Liquidations. In analyzing 
the values as well as the liabilities of fraternal benefit 
organizations, he also draws upon his own extensive ex- 
perience to show the dangers faced by present-day life in- 
surance companies. He places the amount of life in- 
surance held by Negroes in “race’’ companies at $340,- 
816,707 as of December 31, 1937. He estimates the 
total amount of life insurance held by the race in all 
companies as $1,360,000,000. He reminds us that one 
white company, Metropolitan Life, insures more than 
twice the number of Negro risks carried by all the im- 
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portant Negro companies together. He reminds u- of 
the courage and imagination of the race’s pioneer. in 
this field, starting as they did without any techn a] 
training and forced to depend for advice on the sc ot 
store of knowledge gained by those few Negroes © 4- 
ployed by white companies at the close of the nineter th 
century. 

It is unfortunate that the author did not devote n 
attention to this sort of information and research, |, 
ing his work free of the personalities that characte: x 
the remainder of the book. Four chapters purport to 


deal with insurance company organization in the no 
ern, southern, southeastern and western sections of ‘he 
country. Actually there is little discussion of comp..y 
organization, for the chapters consist almost entire], 


panegyric comment on the careers of their offic 
Indiscriminate praise of individuals, monotonous ti- 
tion of the Horatio Alger success story, inclusion of 
relevant material, all combine to make these chapt-r 
read like the social columns of a weekly newspap:r 


Moreover, the author commits the fatal sin of exhil 
ing personal bias in the presentation of some of his facts 
carrying this tendency over into the chapter on Liquida- 
tions. Thus we do not receive the clear, objective story 
of the failure of the Standard Life Insurance Company 
that the reading public has a right to expect in a work 
of this sort. Instead we have a frequently emotional! 
account of the author's dispute with Herman E. Perry, 
head of the ill-fated Standard Life enterprises, who ap- 
pears as the scapegoat of this work. Significant, for 
instance, is the author's failure to dwell with similar 
emphasis on the collapse of the National Benefit, another 
spectacular financial disaster. It is also significant that 
the twenty-page broadside against Perry is one of th: 
few uncomplimentary references to individual officers 
of Negro insurance companies to be found in the book 

The concluding chapter of An Economic Detour 
could well have been omitted. It is entitled, “At 
the Detour’s End—-What?” but it repeats the philo- 
sophic contradictions so apparent in the introduction 
and shows that the author has not mapped his detour 
too accurately. The chapter also introduces some un- 
substantiated and apparently inaccurate statistics re- 
garding the economic status of the Negro population 
There is no discoverable authority for the statement 
that twenty-five per cent of the Negro population in 
1930 were tenant farmers with an average annual cash 
income of $105 for a family of five. These figures are 
evidently taken from a study by Dr. Charles H. John- 
son of a farm county in Alabama, but are applied with- 
out differentiation to Negro tenant farmers all over 
the country. Similarly questionable is the statement 
that the twenty-eight per cent of Negro workers em- 
ployed at domestic work receive an average cash income 
of $5.00 for a work-week of ninety-four hours. The 
author’s flat statement that “The Negro is gradually 
losing his place in industry,” due to the fact that “labor 
unions that do not definitely deny membership to 
Negroes flatly discriminate in the assignment of avail- 
able work,” will be disputed by any person who has 
studied the complex and shifting policies of labor unions 
and the actual status of Negroes in industrial occupa- 
tions. Mr. Stuart shows considerable confusion of 
thought in his three proposals for remedying the eco- 
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nom c ills of the Negro population. He advocates gov- 
ern:uental action to compel the employment of Negroes 
by ‘hose business concerns accepting their patronage ; 
establishment by white concerns of Negro subsidiaries 
for the purpose of returning to Negro business “the 
acc mulated assets that Negro patronage has produced” ; 
subsidization by the Federal government of Negro busi- 
ness to give it proper financial support. These pro- 
posals show little understanding of the proper respon- 
sibility of government in a democracy or of the 
fundamental problems of minority groups. They would 
seem to show that Mr. Stuart is advocating not so much 
the security of the Negro working population as the 
temporary advantage of the Negro business executive. 
[hat Mr. Stuart shows himself to be a poor student 
of socio-economics is not a reflection on his standing as 
an insurance executive. His confusion in this field is 
shared by many distinguished figures in the field of 
American business. It is a warning reminder, however, 
that business acumen and racial leadership are not 
synonomous terms—that sound life insurance principles 
vary according to the type of society in which they are 
established. It is to be hoped that the Negro life in- 
surance field will produce further study which will be 
confined strictly to its own sphere, and that the Mallict 
Publishing Company will pursue its task of developing 
original and constructive thinking on various phases of 

racial problenft. 
LESTER B. GRANGER. 


A Manual For Group Workers 


GROUP LIFE, by Mary K. Simkhovitch. New York: 
Association Press. $1.00. 


HIS book presents a picture of the primary forms 

of group life in which humanity is enmeshed, with 
a view to seeing if they have any common direction. 
Beginning with the family and proceeding with the 
school, club, committee, vocation, neighborhood, con- 
sumer, pressure, labor, church, state and national groups, 
Mrs. Simkhovitch draws an analysis of their roles in 
the total scene. She describes very simply and effectively 
their impact on the individual, their function, and their 
dynamics. 

The problem of group life arises from the tension 
between the individual and the group. There is tension 
not only between groups but also within groups, and 
which should have the dominant claim is still an un- 
answered question. Group work, now emerging as a 
technique of social work, examines this whole philosophy 
of multi-form interrelationships. 

The group worker has as his task the development 
of those interrelationships that are possible only when 
the individual ceases to regard his own interest as his 
primary concern and becomes bent upon the creation 
of a community where justice to all, and the fullest 
development of every personality, is the common ob- 
jective. 

This little book is a good review of the fundamentals 
of group life for the professional worker who sometimes 
becomes confused in the complexities of his work. Any 
person interested in knowing more about the groups of 
which he is a part will find here a simple explanation 
packed with facts. WILDA B. PARKER. 
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| 180 West 125th Street New York City 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
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F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 
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Voorhees Normal and Industrial School 
Denmark, South Carolina 
High School and Trade Work to total of four units 
of Industrial Work and twelve units regular 
academic, making sixteen units. Junior College Work 
in Business, Agriculture, Trades and Teacher 
Training. Granting First Grade Certificates. 
Term opens September 17, 1940. 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

A degree conferring liberal arts college. Scenic and 
historic setting unsurpassed. Storer believes that 
Christian influences have a definite place in sound 
education. Last September we enrolled the largest 
Freshman Class in all our history. The new Domes 
tic Science Hall now building will be ready for use 
in September. 


Address: THE PRESIDENT OR REGISTRAR. 
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Spiritual Advent ire 


MAID NO MORE. By Helen Simpson. New _ >rk: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.50. 


OVELS of the slave trade constitute a genre all ei 
own. Maid No More is hardly a distinctive dj. 
tion to this rapidly growing company of novels v. io» 
main characteristic is an almost never-failing obei. ney 


to the god Adventure. But it does have an ur al 
set of characters and, after distilling them from th 
mystical fog which clouds the book, some good b: of 
action. 

Most of the action takes place aboard the Non «ch, 
a slaver carrying in addition to its human cargo, two 
women preachers going to Barbadoes to convert the 
Africans there, and an Oxford master of arts fl. ing 
the wrath of Cromwell and his Puritan forces. A ave 
ship is not an idyllic setting for even the most turbu- 
lent of love affairs, but the cavalier and Mary A.kill 
fall in love despite all their intentions. For, back in 
Oxford, John Conisby had been instrumental in having 
the two women whipped and jailed for preaching in 
and, aboard ship, Mary Askill had come to 


Her love for Conisby 


the streets ; 
consider Conisby a blasphemer. 
is but one more trial for Mary, who weathers mutiny, 
storm, and disastrous calm, praying all the while. The 
story is complicated by the arrival of Maria, a beauti- 
ful Portuguese speaking slave, gift of &4n island priest 
Rather than have Maria sleep in the hold with the 
cargo, as the captain had planned, Mary Askill goes 
below and makes her bed with the captives whom she 
hopes to convert. She persuades the captain that air, 
light, and water would insure his arrival in Barbadoes 
with a larger cargo than the middle passage usually 
allows a slaver and, to the astonishment of the crew 
and the joy of the slaves, 
hatch some days later. 
Mary now begins to preach to the slaves in English, 
Maria into the 


a net is placed over the 


translating into Portuguese, 
Naturally, the triple language sermons 


Conisby 
slaves’ tongue. 
lose and gain meanings in the course of transmission 
and, after the death of a child, Maria persuades the 
slaves to believe that Mary, whom she has described 
as a great sorceress, will work a charm to see that the 
child’s spirit does not harm the ship. As Mary con- 
tinues to preach, Ann Sawyer, her companion, objects 
and Conisby, angry with the interference of the woman 
who is keeping Mary away from him, strikes her with 
the pommel of his sword just as Ann is about to at- 
tack with a knife. The slaves, led by Maria to believe 
that the whites are planning a blood sacrifice, swarm 
through the nets and their leader, secing Mrs. Sawyer 
prostrate on deck, with the sacrificial knife beside, 
swiftly completes what he believes to be an incom- 
plete sacrifice. The crew, taken by surprise, 
the action as a mutiny. As a result, the ship is left in 
the hands of Mary Askill, and one or two 
survivors of the crew. 

Mary Askill, inhabited by a god so long as she re- 
leader so far as the 


interprets 


Conisby, 


mains virgin, is an acceptable 
slaves are concerned. But Mary Askill feels herse!t 
defiled, feels that she cannot continue deceiving the 
Nonsuch misses Barbadoes but lands on 
Mary tries to establish 


slaves. The 
an uninhabited island where 
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a topian village. All goes well, save for Mary's troubles 
of the until a Portuguese ship lands a scouting | 
pa ty which engages Conisby, kills him, and burns the | 
vil age, whose inhabitants have fied. Mary, 
ling with her spiritual problems, leads her people back | 
to the old Nonsuch, vessel wallowing 
off shore. There is an impressive at the end of 
th novel when the Portuguese describe the Nonsuch, 


soul, 


after wrest- 


now a broken 
scene 


sinking in a storm, while strange singing comes from 
he: hold 

The entire story is fantastic but wholly possible. 
Maria, cunning, resourceful, and imaginative, is a well- 


Mary Askill is caught in a spiritual 


dilemma which she never fully solves 
poctic power, 
throwing food to the 
that the 
sermons of Mary 


realized character. 
lhere are some 


passages of such as the description of 


the crew slaves through the net, 
Negroes are more 
Askill, 


point says 


realization 
helpless they, the 

the chidings of John Conisby, 
ironically to Mary: “Ah, 
will I bring light! How many 
These Negroes go from darkness to darkness ; 
wretched in one land what matter? Their 
souls are their riches, their souls I will save, say 
I will make Christians of them. Why, their 
are Christians. The men that trap, the men that ship 
and sell them are Christians. 


happy in the 
than and | 
who at one 
you say, but to how many 


Christians will I not 
make! 
or another, 
you, 


betravers 


And, in your own country, 
called 
part, 


who beat being a Christian 
themselves Christians, too.” But for the 
Maid No More is a well-conceived story which deserved 
to be told much more convincingly, much more read- 


ably ULYSSES LEE 


the men you for 


most 


Correspondence 


129 West Heath Road, 
Northficld, Birmingham 
The Editor 


“Opportunity” 
Dear Sir, 


In the “Opportunity” of July 1940, you refer to 
Achimota as being in Nigeria. This is incorrect. 
Achmiota is on the Gold Coast which is next door 


equivalent Nigerian 


Higher 


to Nigeria. The 
is the 


colony 
to Achimota College 


neighbour 
institution College 
at Yaba 

Best wishes for your continued 


Yours truly, 


SUCCESS 


H. O. THOMAS 


The following letter was published recently in the 
Boston Post and the Boston Globe: 
lo the Editor of the Post: 

r.—A grave injustice is being done 
fellow citizens in the refusal by the 
accept qualified colored youths for enlistment. 
stand that this refusal is nation-wide and not 
confined to the Boston area. 

George G. Kitt, a young colored citizen of the proper | 
age, a graduate of the New England Aircraft School 

it the East Boston Airport, applied for enlistment in 
the U. S. Air Corps in Boston and was politely told | 


to our colored 
army ai 
army air corps to 
I under- | 


merely 


that no colored person could sign up in the air corps. 
against 


The United States is arming, quite naturally, 


Training School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 4-8) 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School). . 
4—Industriail Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CH EVNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


. 8.8. Degree 


The Robert H. Terrell Law School 
(Co-Educational) Washington, D. C. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1940 
at 6:15 P.M. 

An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 

Laws. 

Students enrolled from 
the District of Columbia. 

Register NOW for the First Semester of the 
tenth term which begins Monday, Sept. 23, 1940. 


twenty-two states and 


For further information address: 
DEAN GEORGE A. PARKER 


1922-—13th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Train in Business or Needlecrafts 
} for 


Employment and Careers 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


4ist Year begins October 1, 1940 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 


1926-28-30 S. College Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOUND VOLUMES | 

of the 1939 Issues of 

OPPORTUNITY | 

JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE | 

Are Now on Sale. | 

Price $2.75 | 

The supply is limited. Send your order to: } 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 
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_ CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 

of corporations as well as making income tax re- 

porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 

and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondence students. 


85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY | 
MOn. 35-3493 


Pays to Advertise 12 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
‘=== 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


For the Future Security of Your 
Boy or Girl Consider 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited Junior and Senior High School, 

Modern Vocational Curriculum, Attractive 

Extra-Curricular Program of Sport, Music, 
Drama and Art. Student body of 450. 


Opening date—September 9, 1940 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, N. J. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—VJefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS ' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


Hitler and his brutal aggression and suppression 
democracy. Hitler would deny to colored persons .|I 
opportunities for higher education. It seems to me ° at 
the U. S. Air Corps is aping Hitler in this respect. 

Furthermore, Hitler is supposed to have a lot of 
fifth columnists working here to stir up dassatisfac: on 
with our country among our citizens. Refusing eq al 
opportunities for enlistment to colored people is a g id 
way to stir up dissatisfaction among more than 12,0) ).. 
000 of our colored fellow citizens. 

Colored people have pledged themselves to do th ir 
share and more to defend this country and its princip «s. 
It is up to us to make this country and our practi ¢s 
worth defending, and equal opportunities for all is ‘ne 
best way to do that. 

Anyone who firmly believes in the superiority of the 
white groups ought to be willing to submit their belicfs 
to the test of equal opportunity. If they do not, they 
are cowardly in their beliefs, and their attitude in- 
dicates that they hold Hitler's principle of racial superi- 
ority dearer than the American principle that all men are 
created free and equal in opportunity. 

ALFRED BAKER LEWIS. 
$18 Tremont Street. 

The author of the following letter is head of the ser- 
vice staff of P.M., New York City’s latest newspaper. 
Formerly vice-president in charge of the 150th Street 
branch of the Dunbar National Bank of Harlem, he has 
always been profoundly interested in increasing the op- 
portunities available to colored men and women. Find- 
ing himself withou: employment after long years as a 
bank executive, he was able to adjust himself to chang- 
ing conditions and was willing to accept a job in another 
field, feeling that he could fulfill the responsibilities of 
this job in a way satisfactory to his employers and with 
benefit to the Negro race. 

27 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mr. Elmer A. Carter 
Editor of Opportunity 
New York City 
Dear Mr. Carter: 

Pursuant to your request and for your information 
I am pleased to advise you that The Newspaper PM 
Inc., has a substantial representation of all nationalities 
employed. 

Numbering among these groups are sixteen Negroes 
who occupy positions in various departments such as 
mail clerks, stationery and supplies, mimeograph, in- 
formation desk, door attendants, chief porter, his assist- 
ants and myself as head of the service staff in charge 
of office routine. In the making almost any day, 1s 
the appointment of colored reporters. 

In one of Mr. Ralph Ingersoll’s memos to the Staff 
he stated that employees would be chosen without regard 
to race, creed or religion. This attitude on his part 
has been reflected in all of the employees, and as a 
result, my staff has found working conditions both agree- 
able and pleasant. 

The first edition of PM was published on June 18, 
1940, and the public’s response then, as now, exceeded 
all expectations. 

May I thank you for your kindly interest in the 
welfare of our publication. 

Very sincerely yours, 


ROBERT P. BRADDICKS 
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